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Chronicle 


Home News.—The news from Swampscott revealed 
a difference of opinion between the President and 
the Vice-President when it was given out that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was opposed to any 
movement that would introduce a 
factional struggle in the Republican 
party. The Dawes campaign is said to be particular- 
ly unfortunate just at this time when the President 
is engaged in an effort to reconcile various factions. 
Another argument against Mr. Dawes is that this 
struggle will obliterate more important issues, weaken 
the party before the country, and endanger its suc- 
cess in next year’s elections. It is said by those in a 
position to know that Mr. Dawes has no chance of 
success in his proposal to change the Senate’s rules. 
On the other hand, the President is elaborating a 
wide legislative program including tax revision, farm 
legislation and reform in shipping laws, and in the 
international field, the World Court proposal. The 
President has not made any public pronouncement on 
the Senate-rule question, but it is said that his opinion 
is that the Senate should be the judge of its own 
rules and proposals. 


The Dawes 
Campaign 


The President’s most recent stand on General 
Andrews’ prohibition enforcemet reorganization is 
taken as a victory for the General. Mr. Coolidge 
let it be known that he had given 
Mr. Andrews a free hand in engag- 
ing the personnel of his bureau and 
that he considers that the politicians should have no 
hand in naming it. This question of political inter- 
ference is looked upon as at present the main obstruc- 
tion in the new plan. But undoubtedly, Mr. Andrews 
is finding it difficult to secure the type of men he 
desires. Severai prominent men have refused to 
serve, and the salary limitation of $7500 is looked 
upon as a hindrance in securing high type execu- 
tives. For this reason, it is announced that the re- 
organization will hardly become operative before 
September 1, instead of August 1, as announced pre- 
viously. 


Prohibition 
Reorganization 


China.— Diplomats at Pekin are finally at work on 
a set of resolutions to be presented to the Chinese 
provisional Government for the settlement of ques- 
tions arising from recent anti- 
foreign outbreaks in China. Diplo- 
matic exchanges at the various 
capitals have reached an agreement which virtually 
puts the Powers in accord on the policy to be adopted 
toward China. Leaving details to a later adjustment, 
the main issues to be treated are a Chinese customs- 
revision conference and the reference of the question 
of responsibility for the bloodshed in the Shanghai 
riots to a judicial inquiry, with the Chinese Govern- 
ment participating and all Governments bound to 
abide by the findings. The creation of a commission 
to inquire into extraterritorial matters is also urged, 
but the date to be fixed on is as yet not decided. The 
Government at Washington urges the immediate 
adoption of the plans agreed on at the Washington 
conference for permanent readjustment in China, 
thus giving security to all nationals engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises. Washington’s protest at the murder 
of Morgan Palmer and the kidnapping of Dr. Harvey 
J. Howard, both Americans, by bandits is not taken 
as having any effect on the policy of the American 
Government with regard to China, but rather as a 
warning that American lives and property in China 


Powers Agree 
on Policy 
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must be respected. The American Legation in Pekin 
has made representations to the Chinese Government 
concerning the outrages of the bandits in Manchuria, 
and a formal protest was also sent to the local na- 
tive officials by Consul Sokobin. 


Czechoslovakia.—Acting under pressure from the 
Socialists the National Assembly has passed a vast scheme 
of old age and invalidity insurance. The State is to 
manage the entire enterprise and also 
to pay in part the premium. Accord- 
ing to a _ reliable estimate about 
7,500,000 people, or more than half the population of the 
Republic, are to benefit by the new law. The State is 
in reality to become a vast insurance office. The entire 
plan comprises two sections. The first, which deals with 
hired labor, was passed in 1924, while the second, which 
concerns small property owners, was carried in June of 
the present year. An addition to the new legislation is 
still under preparation and is to take account of the 
middle-class State employes. The original plan was to 
make both parts of the law operative at the same time, 
but the Socialists extorted the concession that the first 
part was to be put into operation at once, i. €., as soon as 
possible. The second part will be delayed indefinitely 
because there is absolutely no fund for such purposes. 
That the Treasury, in spite of oppressive taxation, pos- 
sesses no money for such an expensive scheme was proved 
to demonstration when, for the payment of the relatively 
small bonuses accorded to State employes, which were 
due in December, 1924, the necessary means could not 
be obtained before 1925, and then only by screwing up 
the tax on sugar. Furthermore, the premiums to be paid 
by the insured persons are excessively high, at least for 
the poorer districts, and difficulties will here be ex- 


Vast Insurance 
Scheme 


perienced. 

But Socialists and Agrarians, the two most powerful 
parties that always act in cooperation, are not content, 
however, with these measures alone. To win the con- 
fidence of the people, or at least of one 
class of the people, some other fan- 
tastic bills have been drawn up by 
them, and doubtless will be carried by dint of proper 
pressure. Naturally they will be somewhat mitigated by 
the opposition that is to be expected from the Coalition 
parties. But though carried, they are bound to remain 
a dead letter, since public funds are not available. But 
besides such Socialist demagogy other motives also 
can easily be seen behind these social measures. Such, in 
the first place, is the desire to create as many well-salaried 
new offices and political posts for party henchmen as 
possible. A further reason is the conscious, or semi-con- 
scious spirit of State paternalism. Finally there is a 
decided admixture of megalomania. It is believed that 
the small Czechoslovakian State is destined, by the celerity 


Social Welfare 
Dreams 









































and vastness of its social enterprises, not only to overtake 
but greatly to surpass all the older countries. However 
the hard knocks of economic experience have already 
begun to bring home salutary lessons to at least some of 
these Czechoslovakian Hotspurs. 


France.—Two marshals, five generals, 150,000 troops 
with the assurance of generous reinforcements, 30 new 
tanks, effective artillery and airplanes that swoop to within 
forty feet of the blockade that they 
would grenade, have apparently 
crippled the hopes of the Riffian in- 
surgents. The name of Petain alone is enough for them 
to conjure with. The crisis seems to have passed. Press 
dispatches no longer speculate on native offensives and 
have emphasized the able efforts of Abd-el-Krim to dig 
in for an obstinate defense behind trenches and entagle- 
ments of wire. In word and act the Riffian leader to a 
great extent has about-faced. He has talked much about 
peace and in an open letter has stated that the present 
war was the last resort of a little independent people 
driven to arms by the persistent refusal of Marshal 
Lyautey to give them a hearing and by the invasion of 
their territory by the French. A denial of Bolshevist 
participation in this campaign was also added. There 
are in circulation specific proposals for peace attributed 
to his authorship. Any consideration of an armistice 
on the part of the French is out of the question. A 
definite peace, however, is most desirable because of the 
curtailment of expenses which at this time is decidedly 
imperative and because of the national distaste for further 
hostilities. The present overtures for a settlement appear 
quite promising to the French. Their acceptability to 
Spain is not so sure. The demands of Abd-el-Krim are 
enumerated under five headings which stipulate that the 
League of Nations guarantee a status similar to that of 
Afghanistan, that Abd-el-Krim be granted the title of 
Emir, that the Sultan of Morocco should be recognized 
by the Riffs as their overlord, that the whole of Jebala 
be incorporated in the Riff state, and that provision be 
made for a standing army. 


Peace Talk and 
Warlike Action 


From the field of military activities came the announce- 
ments that the north banks of the Ouergha River had 
been cleared of the enemies’ troops, that the assaults on 
Ain Aicha, recently so intensive, had been successfully 
checked; that airplanes and observation balloons were 
effectively charting the movements of the Riffians; that 
the road to Fez was again opened, that General Naulin 
took official command at Taza on Tuesday; that Ain 
Matouf, ten miles from Ain Aicha, had been rescued. 
Ain Matouf has suffered an absolute blockade for over a 
month. The captain of this garrison was found wounded 
in both legs and dependant on airplanes for dressings 
and medicaments. He persisted in remaining in active 
command and was commended for extreme heroism. 
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Germany.—The reply to the French note of July 
16, treating the conditions of a security compact, was 
received by M. Briand who expressed a sort of re- 
strained satisfaction after the first 
reading. The note is unusually 
brief, consisting of but seven type- 
written pages. Germany’s willingness to enter the 
League of Nations and the entire omission of any 
reference to Cologne were the special features that 
tended to dispel French pessimism. However the 
favorable tone of the note, if anything, caused France 
to read between the lines for insinuations and con- 
cessions which Germany is suspected of trying to 
force. It is believed that once the discussions begin 
Germany will endeavor to insist on modifications and 
arrangements which were studiously avoided in the 
note but the hope of which she is known to cherish. 
The note was delivered by the German Ambassador 
to the English Foreign Secretary Chamberlain, who 
appears much more optimistic than Mr. Briand. But 
it is thought that a great part of England’s enthu- 
siam is due to her desire to get the negotiations on 
foot at a meeting at Brussels in August as a substi- 
tute for having rejected the Geneva protocol drafted 
by last year’s League assembly. France’s attitude 
apparently grows more distrustful and less encourag- 
ing for an immediate settlement. That negotiations 
continue she ardently wishes and even insists that from 
this viewpoint the note marks a decided advance. Yet 
Germany’s insistance that the Versailles Treaty should 
not be considered sacrosanct but subject to modifica- 
tions; that France should not be arbiter in difficulties 
arising between her allies, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Germany ; that the provisions of the League 
about disarmament should guarantee Germany a 
greater security with regard to the other signatories ; 
and finally that her entrance into the League of Na- 
tions should be conditioned by special privileges which 
would exempt her from the obligations of Article 
XVI of the Covenant, all throws France into a par- 
oxysm of conflicting hopes and suspicions. Article XVI 
of the League covenant provides for aid in case the 
League should take action against an aggressor and 
also gives the League the right to send troops across 
a signatory’s territory in case of such an action. For 
Germany to claim exemption from this pledge is 
either a covert refusal to enter the League or a 
desire to modify the covenants even before she is a 
member. Reports from France are certainly not en- 
couraging, yet the greatest insistence is laid on the 
desire to arrange an early meeting at which the ques- 
tions will be thrashed out. If both Germany and 
France are to be stiff-necked in their demands, the 
conference would not get anywhere without a neu- 
tral arbiter. 


Security 
Compact 
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Great Britain.—Instructions have been issued by the 
executive of the Miners Federation to the miners in all 
districts to cease work on July 31. If the instructions 
become effective only the minimum 
number of men sufficient to insure the 
safety of the pits and feed the mine 
ponies will continue their duties. Estimates are that 
1,280,000 coal miners will be involved. After the notice 
was issued slight hopes of a settlement revived. By the 
personal intervention of Mr. Bridgeman leaders of the 
owners and miners were for the first time brought to- 
gether for ten minutes at Whitehall and an even more 
important announcement was made that they meet again 
“under the auspices of the Government.” This phrase 
saves the faces of the miners so that they do not retreat 
in the slightest from their previous position. Premier 
Baldwin also agreed to meet a special committee of the 
Trades Union Congress which has been given full com- 
mand of the miners’ case in the struggle. While there 
is no doubt the miners possess the strong support of the 
workers in other industries they have within the last few 
days lost considerable support so far as the general 
public is concerned by their refusal to enter into a con- 
ference with the owners unless the latter unconditionally 
abandoned their proposals for a new agreement. The 
owners had agreed to disregard these proposals for the 
immediate purpose of a conference, and the public view 
is that the miners are risking a fight over a technicality. 


Coal 
Strike 


The Prime Minister has announced in the Commons 
the Cabinet’s decision on the cruiser question that threat- 
ened for a time something of a crisis in the ranks of the 
Government. Navy men backed up 
by Mr. Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, wished to commit the 
Government to the construction of at least eighteen 
cruisers in the next few years, six to be begun immedi- 
ately. Mr. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, protested against binding the treasury to any 
such expenditure as would be involved in carrying out 
such a program regardless of what might be the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal condition. He favored dealing with one 
year at a time and would limit this year’s cruiser output 
to two. A special Cabinet meeting named to consider the 
question is also said to have favored this plan. However, 
Mr. Bridgeman maintained that it would endanger Great 
Britain’s naval position and that he could not accept it 
and if forced would resign. If he went, Lord Beatty, 
First Sea Lord and other distinguished navy men, it was 
said, would go with him. The program laid down by 
the Premier marks a victory for the Admiralty. Two 
cruisers will be laid down in October, two more in Feb- 
ruary and three more annually thereafter. By cap- 
itulating to the Admiralty Prime Minister Baldwin un- 
doubtedly has prevented the development of a first class 
political crisis in the Tory Government. Churchill’s first 
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move in his economy plan is now thwarted by the navyites. 
If he is to effect any saving it will have to be at the 
expense of other branches of the Government. At a 
critical moment of the cruiser controversy Prime Minister 
Baldwin had a long conference with King George. 


Ireland.—Much to the relief of all concerned, the 
Parliament, or Oireachtas, has adjourned until No- 
vember. According to the party press, the Minis- 
terialists retire after the long ses- 
sion in a most optimistic mood. 
The leaders have expressed them- 
selves as well-pleased with the number of important 
measures that have been passed. They are also 
gratified because of the manner in which the internal 
dissension between themselves and the National group 
has been healed. As an indication of better feeling, 
the inclusion of Sean Milroy and Sean O’Muirthuille 
on the list of government candidates for the Senate 
is pointed out. The preparation of this list of candi- 
dates for the Seanad elections, to be held in Sep- 
tember for the first time since the organization of 
the Free State, was one of the last acts before the 
Parliamentary adjournment. As one journal notes, 
the discussion about the choice of candidates drew a 
record attendance of the members of the Dail, where- 
as the debate, a short time previously, involving an 
expenditure of three million pounds attracted only 
twelve of the 105 deputies. The new panel for the 
Senate election contains seventy-six names. Nine- 
teen of these are to be chosen to fill the vacancies 
occurring by reason of the process outlined in the Con- 
stitution. The voting is to be carried on through the 
system of proportional representation. 


Parliament 
Adjourns 


Italy—To the record of disgruntled mutterings 
against the Fascists, of the recent bitter assaults 
upon Mussolini subsequent to the decision of the 
Senate’s High Court of Justice 
whereby General DeBono was ex- 
onerated from any guilt in the Mat- 
teotti murder, of the declarations of war to a finish 
because of acts of violence committed, as was said, 
with the Premier’s connivance in the first two years 
of the Fascist Government, has been added a further 
instance of ill-will in the clubbing of Giovanni Amen- 
dola, leader of the Aventine opposition. Booed and 
practically hunted from his hotel in Montecatini, he 
was fleeing by automobile to Pistoia when halted and 
attacked by what seems to have been an irresponsible 
mob. His many injuries were not of a serious nature. 
Fascist police protected him on his return trip to Rome, 
To the intervention of the Fascist Deputies must be 
accredited the quieting of the fracas at the outset 
and the absence of tragic aspects from a program 
of viofence. The crowd was prevailed upon to leave 


Mobbing of 
Amendola 
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the hotel before any serious damage was done. Amen- 
dola was urged to leave the city in the interest of 
order and peace. Fascist militiamen acted as body- 
guard in his departure. In the official communiqué 
relative to this matter emphasis was placed on the 
exasperation of the Tuscan Fascists because of the re- 
cent manifestations of the opposition which Amendola 
is supposed to have largely inspired. 


Jugoslavia.—The possibility of the inclusion of the 
Raditch Party in the Jugoslav Coalition Cabinet is 
still being discussed, but no definite arrangement is 
likely to be reached before the 
autumn. Meanwhile the Catholic 
Hierarchy has lodged a protest with 
the Government against the projected Educational 
Uniformity Bill. 

The Memorandum is signed by the veteran Bishop 
Yeglitch of Liubliana in the name of all his col- 
leagues, and it sets forth stipulations based on the 
undoubted rights of the Church as recognized in the 
Constitution. 

For the first time since the war the public com- 
memoration service for French soldiers fallen in the 
war was conducted in Belgrade by a high ecclesias- 
tical dignitary, in the person of Archbishop Roditch, 
first titular of the new archdiocese. 


Catholic 
Events 


It is significant that among those who assisted, and 
listened to the sermon preached over the graves, were 
not only members of the Government, army, navy, 
diplomatic Corps, etc., but also Patriarch Demetrius, 
Supreme Head of the Serbian Orthodox Church. In 
fostering their feelings of gratitude and devotion to 
France, the Serbs fully realize that it is a great asset 
to have a Catholic archbishop in Belgrade for func- 
tions of this kind hitherto performed by a priest. 
The chief event in the Jugoslav religious world 
just now is the forthcoming Theological Conference 
at Liubliana under the presidency of Bishop Yeg- 
litch, at which the Orthodox Theological Faculty of 
Belgrade will be represented. 





A most important international congress of 
Catholics will take place at Oxford in England 
on August 10-15, and America has been for- 
tunate to secure from its organizing secretary, 
Captain John Eppstein, a paper explaining its 
aims and scope. It will appear next week. 

August 6 is the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Daniel O’Connell, and Edythe M. Browne will 
give some intimate glimpses of the great man. 

The Scopes trial will find an echo in the paper 
of J. A. M. Richey on “ Science and the Obvious,” 
and this varied number will also contain a paper 
on the Sargent Madonnas in the Boston Public 
Library. 
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Evolution and Natural Law 


Moorwouse F. X, Miixar, S.J. 


N view of the Scopes trial and of the extraordinary 
antics for which it was made to furnish the occasion, 
there is an important aspect of the question there 

debated that deserves very serious consideration.’ The 
scientists were voluble in their protest that the attempt 
on the part of the State of Tennessee to prohibit the 
teaching of Evolution in the schools constituted an attack 
on Science itself. Mr. Bryan and his followers, on the 
other hand, defended the law en the ground that Evolu- 
tion as advocated by the scientists constitutes an attack 
upon Christianity. This would appear to be really the 
main issue in the controversy, whatever may be said, 
thought, or maintained with regard to the constitutioni- 
ality of the law itself. 

As regards the scientists, their contention may be deal 
with in two ways: either by taking their expligit state- 
ments and analyzing them with respect to the facts alleged 
or otherwise available; or by looking to the assumptions 
which the scientists themselves, frequently unawares. 
tacitly made in a manner that was apt to be gratuitous and 
quite inconsistent with their main contentions as scientists. 

It is their fundamental assumption which we wish to 
consider here, that is, their assumption with regard to the 
uniformity of the laws of nature, which the non-Catholic 
scientists almost invariably assume to be absolute. Much 
of their concern about Evolution is due to the fact that 
this theory, if substantiated, would confirm their position. 
It also accounts for their easy acceptance of the support 
they feel they gain from the recognition of the monistic 
systems that ultimately prove to be of Oriental pro- 
venience. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, in his Life of Spinoza, has, it 
seems to me, stated this assumption with considerable 
accuracy. Speaking of Spinoza’s pantheistic concept of 
God, he says: 

Thus the “idea of the most perfect being” includes, if it is 
not equivalent to, the belief that the whole of nature is one and 
uniform. Now this is the very first principle of all Science. The 
uniformity of the course of nature is that to which all lesser 
uniformities converge, and by which they are all supported. If 
we do not call it a law of nature, it is because there could be 
no laws of nature and no science without it. And Spinoza will have 
no exceptions from it. 

As Sir Frederick Pollock points owt in a previous 
passage : 

There is no more of evolution in Spinoza than in Descartes; 
there is in one sense the general idea of evolution in both, namely, 
that the whole physical universe, animate as well as inanimate, 
is to be accounted for by physical causes. What the doctrine of 
Evolution has done is to put this idea into forms whereby it 


becomes capable of definite scientific treatment, and leads to 
definite results. The point is not to see that there is in nature a 


constant endeavor, or even competition, of individuals and kinds 
to preserve their existence, but to see that the competition is itself 
an orderly process, and that existing forms are worked out 
by it in ways which may be investigated and reduced to law. 


I call this an assumption. It is true that the Catholic 
philosopher does not doubt that the laws of nature are 
truly uniform, but this is because of his having reasons 
other than scientific which are equally objective; whereas 
the scientist looks to his own mind for a necessity which 
is purely subjective. 

Cardinal Newman, in'a very remarkable passage in the 
Grammar of Assent, has analyzed this assumption with 
his usual fairness. He says: 


There are philosophers who go farther, and teach, not only a 
general, but an invariable, and inviolable, and necessary uni- 
formity in the action of the laws of nature, holding that every 
thing is the result of some law or laws, and that exceptions are 
impossible; but I do not see on what ground of experience or 
reason they take up this position. Our experience rather is ad- 
verse to such a doctrine, for what concrete fact or phenomenon 
exactly repeats itself? Some abstract conception of it, more per- 
fect than the recurrent phenomenon itself, is necessary, before we 
are able to say that it has happened even twice, and the variations 
which accompany the repetition are of the nature of exceptions. 

The earth, for instance, never moves exactly in the same orbit 
year by year, but is in perpetual] vacillation. It will, indeed, be 
replied that this arises from the interaction of one law with an- 
other, of which the actual orbit is only the accidental issue, that 
the earth is under the influence of a variety of attractions from 
cosmical bodies, and that, if it is subject to continual aberrations 
in its course, these are accounted for accurately or sufficiently 
by the presence of those extraordinary and variable attractions: 
science, then, by its analytical processes sets right the prima facie 
confusion. Of course; still let us not by our words imply that 
we are appealing to experience, when really we are only account- 
ing, and that by hypothesis, for the absence of experience. The 
confusion is a fact, the reasoning processes are not facts. The 
extraordinary attractions assigned to account for our experience 
of that confusion are not themselves experienced phenomenal 
facts, but more or less probable hypotheses, argued out by means 
of an assumed analogy between the cosmical bodies to which 
those attractions are referred and falling bodies on the earth. 

I say “assumed,” »ecause that analogy (in other words, the un- 
failing uniformity of nature) is the very point which has to be 
proved. It is true, that we can make experiment of the law of 
attraction in the case of bodies on the earth; but, I repeat, to 
assume from analogy that, as stones do fall to the earth, so 
Jupiter, if let alone, would fall upon the earth and the earth 
upon Jupiter, and with certain peculiarities of velocity on either 
side, is to have recourse to an explanation which is not necessarily 
valid, unless nature is necessarily uniform. Nor, indeed, has it 
yet been proved, nor ought it to be assumed, even that the law 
of velocity of falling bodies on the earth is invariable in its 
operation; for that again is only an instance of the general propo- 
sition, which is the very thesis in debate. It seems safer then to 
hold that the order of nature is not necessary, but general in its 
manifestations. 
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But, it may be urged, if a thing happens once, it must happen 
always; for what is to hinder it? Nay, on the contrary, why, 
because one particle of matter has a certain property, should all 
particles have the same? Why, because particles have instanced 
the property a thousand times, should the thousand and first in- 
stance it also? It is prima facie unaccountable that an accident 
should happen twice, not to speak of its happening always. If 
we expect a thing to happen twice, it is because we think it is 
not an accident but has a cause. What has brought about a thing 
once, may bring it about twice. What is to hinder its happening? 
rather, What is to make it happen? Here we are thrown back 
from the question of Order to that of Causation. A law is not 
a cause, but a fact; but when we come to the question of cause, 
then, as I have said, we have no experience of any cause but 
Will. If, then, I must answer the question, What is to alter the 
order of nature? I reply, that which willed it; that which willed 
it can unwill it; and the unvariableness of law depends on the 
unchangeableness of that Will. 

And here I am led to observe that, as a cause implies a will, 
so order implies a purpose. Did we see flint celts, in their various 
receptables all over Europe, scored always with certain special 
and characteristic marks, even though those marks had no assign- 
able meaning or final cause whatever, we should take that very 
repetition, which indeed is the principle of order, to be a proof 
of intelligence. The agency then which has kept up and keeps 
up the general laws of nature, energizing at once in Sirius and 
on the earth, and on the earth in its primary period as well as 
in the nineteenth century, must be Mind, and nothing else, and 
Mind at least as wide and as enduring in its living action, as 
the immeasurable ages and spaces of the universe on which that 
agency has left its traces. 


The next question is whether the scientist should be 
considered as having any colorable ground for this as- 
sumption, or whether it is, as some would maintain, due 
to an ungenerous attitude toward Christianity. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that this assumption on the 
part of the scientist is in large measure an inheritance, 
and the tradition on which it rests goes back to the time 
when in Protestant theology God was conceived of as an 
arbitrary, one might almost say a capricious, Being, and 
as the world was held to be dependent upon His Will, it 
can be readily seen how detrimental such a conception 
would be to anything like scientific knowledge of the facts 
of nature. In other words, to the mind of the average 
non-Catholic scientist, Christianity, as he assumes to know 
it, is irrational. Of the many instances in proof of this 
that may be adduced we will give the case of George 
Brandes, in which we see a Danish critic and a Jew who 
ranked himself as somewhat of a scientist, and may be 
considered as furnishing independent testimony. As he 
confesses in his Reminiscences : 

I went back from Hegel to Spinoza and, filled with awe and 
enthusiasm, read the Ethica for the first time. Here I stood 


at the source of modern pantheistic Philosophy. Here Philosophy 
was even more distinctly Religion, since it took Religion’s place. 


But finding himself dissatisfied with this philosophical 
pantheism because it “ worked counter to the idea of in- 
dividualism,” in his quest for some ideal he turned his 
mind toward Christianity and tells us: 

But if self-sacrifice were the criterion, then Jesus, according to 
the teachings of tradition, was the Ideal, for who as self-sacrificing 
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as He? This was an inclined plane leading to the Christian 
spiritual life, and a year later, when I was nearly twenty, I had 
proceeded so far on this plane that I felt myseif in all essentials 
in agreement with the Christian mode of feeling, inasmuch as 
my life was ascetic, and my searching, striving, incessantly work- 
ing mind, not only found repose, but rapture, in prayer, and 
was elated and fired at the idea of being protected and helped by 
God. 

But just as I was about to complete my twentieth year, the 
storm broke out over again, and during the whole of the ensuing 
six months raged with unintermittent violence. Was I, at this 
stage of my development, a Christian or not? And if not, was 
it my duty to become a Christian? 

The first thought that arose was this: It is a great effort, a 
constant effort, sometimes a minutely recurring effort, to attain 
moral mastery over one’s self, and though this certainly need not 
bring with it a feeling of self-satisfaction, much less ought to do 
so, it does bring with it a recognition of the value of this self- 
mastery. How strange, then, that Christianity, which commands 
its attainment, at the same time declares it to be a matter of in- 
difference to the revealed God whether a man has lived morally 
or not, since Faith or lack of Faith is the one condition upon 
which so called Salvation depends! 

And by way of further comment he adds: “And I 
wondered whether the inhabitants of another planet would 
be able to understand how on the Earth that which was 
contrary to all reason was considered the highest truth.” 


A Voice from the Past 


THoMAS F. MEEHAN 


T is an interesting historical incident that the recent 

beatification of Blessed Isaac Jogues, S.J., New York’s 
first representative on the roll of the beatified, and the 
first priest to minister within the State’s boundaries, al- 
most coincides with the date of the diamond jubilee of 
the creation of the archdiocese. For Cincinnati, happily, 
the same historic anniversary also synchronizes with the 
nomination of Bishop McNicholas, O.P., for its vacant 
throne. 

When the Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore 
met in May, 1849, there were only three archbishops in 
the United States. The first was the incumbent of the 
Mother See, Baltimore. Next, out of the international 
controversy between the United States and Great Britain 
over the disputed boundaries for the Northwest Terri- 
tory, came the establishment, in 1846, of the archdiocese 
of Oregon City. Then, to maintain the proper eccle- 
siastical prestige that a part should not exceed a whole 
in jurisdiction, St. Louis was raised to metropolitan rank 
on July 20, 1847. The Seventh Baltimore Council there- 
fore recommended to the Holy See that three new arch- 
bishoprics should be erected: at New York, Cincinnati 
and New Orleans. The political troubles in Italy delayed 
action by Pope Pius IX on this suggestion until July 19, 
1850, when the brief formally making the change was pro- 
mulgated and named the Ordinaries in each see, Bishops 
Hughes, Purcell and Blank, as the new archbishops. 

Bishop Hughes of New York did not receive his brief 
of appointment until October 3, 1850. On the following 
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Sunday he preached in old St. Patrick’s and told the 
congregation of his promotion, and that he intended to 
go at once to Rome and receive the pallium from the 
hands of the Pope himself. In this sermon also he pub- 
licly alluded for the first time to the necessity of building 
a new cathedral to meet the growing needs of the diocese, 
the practical realization of which began three years later 
and resulted in the great Fifth Avenue structure. In 
November he went to take leave of his old friends in 
Philadelphia, and to Washington, where he dined at the 
White House with President Fillmore, embarking finally 
on November 16 by the steamer Baltic for Liverpool. 
A pastoral letter to his people, published on the eve of 
sailing, after explaining his new dignity, had this sig- 
nificant utterance which even now, three-quarters of a 
century after it was penned, takes on new force and time- 
liness of application: 

I think the time has almost come when it will be necessary 
to build the schoolhouse first and the church afterwards. Our 
fellow citizens have adopted a system of education, which I fear 
will result in consequences to a great extent the reverse of those 
which are anticipated. They have attempted to divorce religion, 
under the plea of excluding sectarianism, from elementary educa- 
tion and literature. 

There are some who seem to apprehend great mischief to the 
State if the children in our public schools should have an oppor- 
tunity of learning the first elements of the Christian doctrine in 
connection with their daily lessons. Happily, they require of us 
only to contribute our portion of the expense necessary for the 
support of this system. This, as good citizens, we are bound to 
do, especially as we are not compelled to send our children to 
such schools to receive the doubtful equivalent which is given 
for the taxes collected. 

I hope that the friends of education may not be disappointed 
in their expectations of benefit from this system, whilst for my- 
self I may be allowed to say I do not regard it as suited to a 
Christian land, whether Catholic or Protestant, however admirably 
it might be to the social condition of an enlightened pagan. 

Bishop Hughes arrived in Rome on Christmas eve, 
1850, and the following month began a course of contro- 
versial sermons in the Church of S. Andrea delle Fratte 
which excited great public interest. He was everywhere 
accorded the utmost distinction, the Holy Father himself 
showing him particular regard. Rumor was busy with his 
name as a coming member of the College of Cardinals. 
Lewis Cass, Jr., the United States Minister at Rome, 
actively, though unofficially, promoted the idea, and so 
sure of realization did it seem that the Leopoldine Society 
of Vienna, which had been such a generous helper for 
the American Missions, offered to present the new car- 
dinal with the necessary outfit for that rank. Another 
American bishop who was then in Rome, during an audi- 
ence with the Holy Father, put the question of the cor- 
rectness of the rumor directly to him and is said to have 
received this answer: 

“T will tell you what there is of that. It is true your 
Government did ask me for a cardinal, not this one, but 
a cardinal, and I told them, which was true, that there 
was no place of cardinal priest vacant.” 
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What we would now call the Ku Klux spirit was then 
rife throughout the United States. Archbishop Eccleston 
of Baltimore, who was a convert of English extraction 
and the first native born Sulpician to be promoted to the 
American hierarchy, and some of the other bishops in- 
timated to the Holy See that the creation of an American 
cardinal seemed to them inexpedient at that time, so 
nothing came of the project. It was diplomatically re- 
vived again, in Archbishop Hughes’ favor, but with equal 
non-success, it will be remembered, by President Lincoln 
and Secretary of State Seward in the Civil War era. 

The Holy Father himself imposed the pallium on Arch- 
bishop Hughes, on April 3, 1851, after which the New 
York metropolitan left Rome for his see on May 3 
He landed in New York June 22, and on July 1, in a 
sermon at the Cathedral, gave an account of his visit 
abroad. On July 21, the Catholics of the city tendered 
him a grand banquet at the Astor House. Shortly after 
the city was excited over preparations for the reception 
here of the Hungarian revolutionist Kossuth. Inciden- 
tally, the Archbishop got into a controversy with Horace 
Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune, to whom, 
in a letter dated November 21, he gave this view of the 
question of religious toleration : 

I deny, with the Catholic Church, any right of one man by 
physical coercion to compel the conscience of another man. Hence, 
therefore, I arn opposed to all penal laws having the coercion of 
conscience for their object. In countries which are already divided 
and broken up into religious sects, mutual toleration, kindness, 
and good will in all the civil and social relations of life constitute 
at once, in my opinion, the duties and rights of all. 

Here again, in the light of recent events in Tennessee, 
we have another striking instance to note for the diamond 
jubilee celebration, what a wise and far-seeing prelate 
New York had in its first archbishop. 

The diocese of St. Paul, Minnesota, with which is 
linked the name of one of the most illustrious of the 
American archbishops, was also created by Pope Pius IX 
on July 19, 1850. 


A Catholic Priest and Evolution 


CLARENCE F. BuRKHARDT 


HE essential feature of Mendel’s Law, mentioned 

in connection with discussions of the evolutionary 
hypothesis is the theory of the purity of the germ cells, 
and although not universally accepted, it has however be- 
come the working basis of most investigations in the 
science of genetics, and has an increasingly important 
bearing on agriculture and stock breeding. 

Gregor Mendel, whence the law received its name, is 
now dead a little over forty years. He was the son of a 
poor Austrian peasant, the family being in such circum- 
stances that his sister voluntarily gave up a large portion 
of her dowry in order to enable him to secure an educa- 
tion. This favor he was later on able to repay. 

After being ordained to the priesthood in an Augus- 
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tinian abbey, he taught for the next four years, at the end 
of which time he decided to take up higher studies at 
Vienna. A couple of years later, he returned to the abbey 
and was made instructor of physics, which position he 
ably filled for the next decade and a half, establishing 
a reputation for himself as a highly successful and inter- 
esting teacher, eventually being made abbot. 

This promotion, however, constituted a misfortune for 
science, for it deprived Mendel of many of the oppor- 
tunities he formerly availed himself of for study and re- 
search work, and this interference was further augmented 
by troubles arising out of a dispute with the Government 
over tax matters. His experiments began with his 
monastic life, and were carried on in the cloister gardens. 
A dissatisfaction with Darwin’s views on Natural Selec- 
tion was the incentive for his activities. 

Not much recognition was given his work until about 
twenty-five years ago, when three other research-workers, 
de Vries of Holland, Correns of Germany, and Tscher- 
mak of Austria awakened an interest in his findings, and 
ever since then, his theories have enjoyed a steadily in- 
creasing following. His experiments in pea-hybridization, 
which were carried on for eight years on more than 
10,000 plants led him to believe that the observations 
could be formulated into a definite law, and Davenport 
concludes that the results of Mendel’s investigations show 
that in the crossing of different kinds of peas, no mongrel 
characteristics were manifested, those of either one of 
the parents only being noticeable. All of which, of course, 
means nothing at all to the man on the street, but in the 
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expert opinion of T. H. Morgan, the American biologist, 
it refutes the Darwinian doctrine of Natural Selection, 
and it is the belief of many authorities that if finally 
proven correct, it will at least compel a far reaching 
change on the rest of Darwin’s theories. There have been 
many bitter controversies over the matter, and the end 
is not in sight, nor is it likely to be for some time, in the 
present state of scientific research. 

Mendel also bestowed considerable attention on the 
heredity of bees, collecting for the purpose, specimens 
from Egypt, Europe, and America, but his last years were 
spent under such a strain because of his troubles with the 
Government, and his health was so undermined that it is 
not improbable that in some of his melancholy attacks, he 
destroyed the papers he is known to have written on this 
branch of his investigations. 

Since the time that his theories have engaged the atten- 
tion of the scientific world, an enormous literature has 
grown up around the subject. Bateson, an authority on 
the matter, claims that “his experiments are worthy to 
rank with those which laid the foundation of the atomic 
laws of chemistry.” Another observer feels that his dis- 
covery was of but little less importance than those of 
Newton in mathematics, and Dalton in chemistry. Pun- 
nett, the zoologist, thinks that Mendel’s work has ad- 
vanced the position of the biologist of today to the same 
extent as that experienced by the chemist a century ago, 
when Dalton enunciated his law of “ constant proportion.” 
A public monument to his memory was unveiled in 
Austria fifteen years ago. 


From Dayton to Chaos 


WILLIAM C, ARCHER 


HE Scopes trial has produced a widespread reac- 
tion. It has done so because it involved a ques- 
tion which has become a universal ferment and 

because it affords a perfect sensation for the modern 
world which lives by sensations and only demands that 
they be thrillers. 

This Dayton business had two aspects, the setting and 
the case itself. The setting was not only the little town 
among the mountains. Were it thus isolated. it were 
negligible. But Dayton belongs to the modern world as 
well as to Tennessee. 

The modern world is in two camps, the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic. The Catholic believes in God and that 
He is the author and source of all truth; that He has 
revealed truth to mankind in two ways: through direct 
revelation and through nature. 

The Catholic believes that directly revealed truth is 
to be found in the Bible and in the voice of the Church, 
t.e., in Tradition; that the Church is the custodian of 
both and their authoritative interpreter; that the Church 


was established by Jesus Christ (God) and is kept and 
guided in truth by the Holy Ghost (God) ; and, that in 
this supernatural order such Divine care is necessary 
because souls are so precious as to require inerrant guid- 
ance and sustenance on their way to heaven. 

The foundations of this belief are faith and reason. 
Faith is substantial. Faith is evidential. “ Now faith is 
the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of 
things that appear not.” But reason corroborates faith 
and all the more as the very heights and depths of the 
intellect are plumbed. Were not Paul, Augustine, Dante, 
Aquinas, Shakespeare, Pasteur, Newman, Leo XIII, 
Brownson, Lord Chief Justice Russell, Chief Justice 
White, Chesterton, Belloc reasoners and profoundly so? 
God supplies faith as well as reason that in so important 
a matter as the salvation and eternal destiny of man He 
may not only convince but convict of truth such men as 
love Him. 

The Catholic believes also that truth is revealed by God 
in nature; “ For the invisible things of Him, from the 
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creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made: His eternal power also and 
divinity.” ; that this Revelation opens up as man through 
the exercise of his natural powers advances onward into 
light; that to discover such truth and to preserve it and 
to use it to his ever increasing advantage man must exer- 
cise his brawn and brain, his memory, will and under- 
standing; and that if he does so without doing violence 
to the superior moral order which in part is similarly and 
together revealed, then he will be blessed in his knowledge 
of truth. 

Here science comes in. Science is classified knowledge. 
What ‘is: known, therefore, is of science. What is not 
known can not be of science. What is imperfectly known 
may fall under theory, certainly not under fact. What is 
dimly known, or conjectured, or intimated, may fall 
under hypothesis, certainly not under theory, certainly not 
under fact. The method of procedure from unknown to 
known may be scientific if the rules of logic are applied 
and there is caution and testing and reconsideration and 
a disposition to prove all things and to hold fast to only 
what is good. 

So there stands the Catholic, certain that no directly 
revealed truth of God’s can ever deny a truth (equally 
God’s) revealed by nature; for God cannot contradict 
Himself. 

The non-Catholic modern world is largely Protestant, or 
was until recently. But Protestantism has a principle which 
is wrecking it and which is solely responsible for Dayton. 
That principle is the denial of the Church as an authorita- 
tive teacher, the assertion that the Bible is the only rule 
of faith, and that every man must interpret the Bible for 
himself. This latter position has led Protestantism on to 
an inability to teach religion with confidence and certainty. 
The result is disintegration tending to chaos. For several 
hundred years Protestantism was sustained by the Cath- 
olic tradition, the impetus of which held it largely in the 
truth and preserved in it a belief in the supernatural. But 
cut off from Rome, it lost now this, now that truth, and 
suffered a continual impairment of faith. All the while 
Protestants were educating more and more without God, 
i.e., without the supernatural, more and more were they 
relying upon nature (poor stepdame) alone. God, the one 
great Fact, was being left out of the equation. 

This drift to infidelity, to agnosticism, to rationalism, 
whatever you may call it, was here and there in unequal 
degree (less in Tennessee no doubt than in Gotham or 
Cambridge) but it betokened cleavage. Now has come 
the cleft. It will widen. Mr. Bryan retains an ardent 
belief in the supernatural. He believes in the Divinity of 
Christ, His virgin birth, His bodily resurrection and 
ascension. Alas, he does not see Him in the Tabernacle, 
the Host. On the other hand his opponents see Him not 
at all except in His humanity (if even there). These 
opposing parties are alien each to the other. They are not 
citizens of the same realm. 
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Hence the cleavage, yea, the yawning chasm. The Re- 
formation beholds its offspring, another reformation with 
its children three, fundamentalism retaining much that 
is true in religion, modernism with less and agnosticism 
with none. So much for the setting. 

As to the case: Essentially fundamentalism has ap- 
pealed to the State to sustain what it calls orthodoxy and 
to do so through an act of the legislature proscribing cer- 
tain teachings believed inimical to faith. It thus invokes 
a principle which lays it open (rightly or not) to the 
charge that it seeks a union of Church and State and 
that it would hamper the spread of knowledge and enlight- 
enment. To this charge the modernists spring with a 
vengeance. They are aided by the already numerous 
forces that reject the supernatural and among whom are 
the pseudo-scientists whose postulates omit the direct 
revelation of God. The fundamentalists, however late, 
are beginning to be alarmed over Godless education and 
realize that public money is maintaining it. On the other 
hand rationalism, so called, and unbelief are rejoicing in 
their manifest advantage in the present situation. There- 
fore, say what you will, this was the background in the 
Scopes case. 

The case itself was simple enough, and despite the gen- 
eral confusion of the public in the details of a court case 
in which confusion is the more confounded by prejudicial 
newspaper reporting, the course of the trial is clear. 

The defendant teacher was willing to test the law. Ac- 
cordingly he taught that man and life evolved from a pri- 
mordial cell. He made no reference to the account in 
Genesis. 

The defense was: 

That the statute violates the constitutional requirements 
that science and learning be cherished and that religion 
be free. 

That it is void because caption and text are inconsistent 
and it is textually ambiguous and uncertain. 

That the indictment is faulty in that it charges the 
offense in the language of the statute and without par- 
ticularity of facts but as a conclusion. 

That the law is invalid because not uniform in effect, 
being applicable to teachers in public but not in private 
schools. 

That two offenses together were necessary to a convic- 
tion, to wit, the teaching of evolution and the denial of 
the Divine account of creation as taught in the Bible. 

The judge ruled against the defendant on all counts. 

The fireworks were displayed in arguments on the: 
first and last of the foregoing and the defense fought 
wildly to offer oral testimony that evolution is not con- 
trary to the Bible, but the judge held expert testimony to: 
be inadmissible since the statute prohibits but one thing, 
namely the teaching of evolution, and that that offense 
had been proved, virtually admitted. 

This practically closed the case which moved on to 
argument, the charge and the conviction; and, so the case 
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starts on its way to the sifting of the appellate courts. 

It is not without interest. Let me ask a few questions 
to provoke thought. 

If the State can prescribe a curriculum, can it pro- 
scribe? Can it proscribe the teaching of a whole sub- 
ject, as physiology? Can it proscribe the teaching of any 
truth, as the known facts of embryology?’ Can it pro- 
scribe the teaching of falsehood, as that the world is flat? 
Can it prescribe the teaching of the Declaration and the 
Constitution as embodying political truth and proper gov- 
ernment? Can it proscribe the teaching of Bolshevism 
and anarchy? Can it proscribe the teaching of anything, 
true or false? Can it prescribe the teaching of the ex- 
istence and goodness of God? Can it proscribe such 
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teaching? Can it proscribe the teaching of some facts? 
some theories? some hypotheses? Can it proscribe the 
teaching of Evolution as hypothesis, theory or fact? Can 
it proscribe the teaching of any hypothesis or any theory 
as fact? 

Suppose the last clause of the statute omitted and 
Scopes were on trial for teaching a theory that denies the 
divine Bible account? Could the Dayton jury determine 
the question of fact? Is the Dayton court the proper 
tribunal ? 

The necessity of an infallible voice in matters peitain- 
ing to faith and morals, teaching under the guidance of 
Him who revealed Himself, is more than ever manifest 
in these days of infidelity and individualism. 


Science and the Bible 


Epwin D. SANpers, S.J. 


of an obscure schoolmaster assumed proportions 

altogether unwarranted by the terms of the orig- 
inal indictment. The litigants were no longer the State of 
Tennessee and Mr. Scopes, but the Bible and Science. 
And all the tempest and the hot torrent of angry words 
and scornful repartee came from a gross misunderstand- 
ing of the true relation between the Bible and Science. 

What then is the true attitude of the Bible towards 
Science? In one sense it would be perfectly correct to say 
that the Bible assumes no attitude towards Science. They 
are in fields apart. Science is dealing with the phenomena 
of the physical universe; it investigates, it makes experi- 
ments, it tabulates results and then by the method of in- 
duction establishes its laws. And as long as it sticks to 
facts and does not by progressive assertion transform 
hypotheses into facts, it will never clash with the Bible. 
The Holy Scriptures on the other hand are neither hostile 
nor friendly to the findings of Science, for the simple rea- 
son that they are not a scientific treatise but a collection 
of books written for a purely religious purpose. Mr. Dar- 
tow made one accurate statement about the Bible when 
he said that it is “‘ not a textbook nor a text on chemistry 

not a book of geology not a book on 
biology.” The main purpose of the Bible is to tell the 
history of God’s revelation to man, and, whatever may 
be said of Science, the Bible at least never wanders afield. 
From Genesis to the Apocalypse it is unswervingly faith- 
ful to its purpose. We read the Bible not to become 
scientists but to become saints. 

Yet the Bible cannot and does not ignore the existence 
of the physical world. Though religious in purpose, 
though teaching us so much about God and the spiritual 
world, it is at the same time largely a story of men and 
things. It tells of a world of men who lived and fought 
and prayed and sinned and died. And these men used the 
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fruits and animals of the earth for their food; they 
walked the green earth and sailed the sea; they saw the 
glories of the sunset and the wonders of the starry night. 

And precisely because the Bible is a human book, as 
well as Divine, these physical phenomena are often de- 
scribed in its pages. But description, especially popular 
description, is not scientific exposition. The human 
authors of the Bible did not have to know the discoveries 
of modern Science to describe what their eyes saw and 
their ears heard. And this is all they have done in the 
Bible. These descriptions are therefore neither scientific, 
nor are they unscientific; it were better to speak of them 
as non-scientific. By this we mean that they simply do 
not attend to the scientific aspect of the facts which are 
described. And as popular descriptions of what the eye 
saw and the ear heard, they are perfectly true. Hence 
how unfair it is to accuse the sacred writer of error, and 
to poke all manner of fun at him merely because he does 
not describe the phenomena of the physical world as a 
modern textbook would do? 

But such an explanation does not satisfy those modern 
scientists who were clamoring for intellectual liberty at the 
bar of Tennessee. They tell us that such descriptions are 
antiquated and false, and with ill-concealed delight they 
drag poor Galileo into the limelight again and point to 
the text from the book of Josue which was his undoing. 
It does not lie within our scope to repeat and explain 
aright the more than twice-told tale of Galileo’s woes. 
We shall accept the challenge implied in the mention of 
his name and illustrate our principle of Biblical interpre- 
tation explained above by applying it to the text from the 
book of Josue. 

Our modernist scientist argues as follows: In the book 
of Josue (x, 13) it is said that “ the sun stood still in the 
midst of the heaven, and hasted not to go down the space 
of one day.” Therefore it is implied that normally the 
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sun revolves about the earth. As this is obviously false, 
it follows that the book of Josue is teaching a false sci- 
entific opinion. The argument sounds plausible enough, 
and if the author of the book of Josue had been writing 
a textbook on astronomy, it would have been without 
flaw. But unfortunately for our modernist scientist he is 
merely describing in a popular way what his eyes saw. 
If we analyze the description of this event, we shall find, 
first that there was evidently some Divine intervention ; 
secondly, that this intervention has for its visible effect, 
the prolongation of the day; thirdly, this prolongation is 
ascribed to the fact that the sun stood still. For the pur- 
poses of our present discussion, we shall ask our modern- 
ist to admit the Divine intervention and its visible effect. 
We are concerned here only with the explanation assigned 
for the prolongation of the day, namely the fact that the 
sun stood still. Now let us suppose that this same Divine 
intervention should again in this twentieth century pro- 
long the day. How would the ordinary non-scientific 
observer describe the phenomenon? How would the news- 
papers describe it? Their explanation would run some- 
what as follows: “ For some reason or other the sun re- 
mained high in the heavens and did not set at the usual 
time.” Is the explanation true or false? False certainly 
if we consider the scientific truth of the fact in question ; 
but we must remember that the newspaper is not a text- 
book of science; it merely describes what the eye saw, 
and it describes correctly. It gives a popular description 
of the event, a description that uses a terminology based 
on a false system of astronomy, but which nevertheless 
describes the event as it appears to the eye. In the same 
manner we speak of the rising and the setting of the sun, 
we regard the sky as a blue concave vault which meets 


the earth at a line we call the horizon. Scientifically of. 


course we are all wrong, but we do not seem to worry 
about it. We are merely describing the phenomena of 
nature as we see them, and everyone understands what 
we mean. The same explanation holds for the text under 
discussion. When the author of the book of Josue de- 
scribed the prolongation of the day, he described what he 
saw and in his description he used the only words his 
audience could understand. It is unfair then to say that 
the Bible is scientifically false when its authors never in- 
tended that it should be scientific at all. 

Such is the sound exegetical principle which solves 
many of the so called contradictions between statements 
of the Bible and the facts of science. It is not a deus ex 
machina but a principle that is well founded in the prac- 
tice of everyone who ever wrote or spoke, and in the 
fact that words are after all but arbitrary signs of our 
ideas. It is not, however, the only method of solving 
these difficulties. The author may be using a metaphor or 
indulging in hyperbole, and this will be quite evident 
from the context. Sometimes, too, the condition of the 
text excludes the possibility of a certain interpretation. 
And then the prudent exegete, more scientific than his 
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scientific accusers, will wait patiently for further evidence 
before reaching a conclusion. The oldest copy of the 
Hebrew text extant goes back only to the ninth or tenth 
century of our era; even our oldest Greek text of the 
New Testament is over two hundred years younger than 
its prototype. During the interval the texts passed 
through many hands, and in the laborious work of copy- 
ing slight errors have crept in that have obscured the 
meaning of the original. 

But no matter what the condition of the text, no matter 
what the obscurity and the difficulty encountered in in- 
terpreting the Holy Scriptures, the Catholic exegete 
knows with certainty that any contradiction between the 
Bible and Science is impossible. For the same God Who 
established the laws of nature is also the Author of every 
statement in the original text of the Holy Scriptures, 
and this God is eternal Truth and infinite Wisdom. It is 
absurd then to hold the Bible up to derision for its sci- 
entific inaccuracies and at the same time to speak senti- 
mentally of its value as a religious guide. If it contradicts 
the findings of Science it is equally worthless in the field 
of religion, for truth is one. Truth does not wear one 
dress in church and another in the laboratory. 

Mr. Bryan insists much on the literal meaning of the 
Word of God. And rightly, provided he is thinking of 
the meaning intended by the sacred author, writing under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, but it is all too evident 
that he is thinking of that literal meaning which he and 
his Protestant friends find in the Bible. And such a literal 
meaning has no more authority than he and his Protestant 
friends can give it. He forgets that the Bible is not essen- 
tial to Christianity. Christianity was complete and func- 
tioned perfectly and spread widely and rapidly long be- 
fore the last word of the Bible was written. He forgets 
that Christ did not commission His Apostles to write 
books but to “teach all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” If the Bible has any religious bearing on 
our lives, if it contains any of the doctrines of Christ, 
it is only through the living voice of the authoritative 
teaching body appointed by Christ that these doctrines 
are to come to man. Not to Mr. Bryan then nor to any 
private interpreter of Holy Scripture do we turn for the 
literal meaning of the sacred text, but to the Church. 

To our question then, “The Bible or Science— 
Which?” we answer, “Both.” Each has its own sphere 
of activity, and one can never contradict the other. If 
Evolution is a law of nature, then the Book of Genesis 
cannot possibly make a statement which calls this law 
in question; but as long as it is merely a theory the pru- 
dent scientist would do well to respect the oldest and 
most trustworthy history of the origin of the human race, 
and at the same time leave no stone unturned to unearth 
from scientific sources the true meaning of that history. 
The student of Scripture for his part will use all the ascer- 
tained facts of science to reach a sound interpretation of 


the Sacred Word. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


The Mother of Four Jesuits 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Feast of the Visitation, July 2, is always a day of great 
rejoicing among the daughters of St. Francis de Sales, founder 
of the Visitation Order. In the monastery near Springfield, 
Missouri, the feast was honored by a most unusual service. On 
that day Sister Ignatia Scott saw at the altar her four sons, 
all Jesuits, the oldest, Father Joseph, intoning his first Solemn 
High Mass, assisted by his three brothers. He had been ordained 
on June 25, in St. Xavier’s Church, St. Louis. Although the 
oldest, he was the last to be ordained because he had deferred 
his studies until his brothers had decided upon their vocations, 
the death of their father having placed upon him a responsibility 
which he regarded most faithfully. 

When left a widow, her four boys having determined to follow 
Loyola, Mrs. Scott entered the Visitation Convent and became 
Sister Ignatia. Not long ago, it was my privilege to see and 
talk with this mother of four Jesuits, a unique distinction seldom 
attained in this world. The great honor conferred upon her was 
calmly supported by her deep humility. 

Elfindale is located on the summit of the Ozarks, but last 
Thursday it was poised just a little outside of the Eternal City, 
when a humble Visitandine knelt to receive the blessing from the 
hand of her son just recently anointed. 


Lynchburg, Va. G. W. 


Charity at Home and Abroad 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Monthly appeals from numerous missionary societies bring 
forcibly to mind that one of the greatest evils the Church has 
to combat is “parochialism.” These home missionary societies, 
fighting the battles of the Church against odds of prejudice and 
hatred from without and poverty and indifference from within, 
certainly are not getting the support to which they are entitled. 
It is not because Catholics are not liberal but because the old 
adage “charity begins at home” is so abused. 

“ Well-to-do” Catholics who, without hesitation, contribute ten 
or twenty dollars to buy a new sedan for their pastor, feel that 
they have done their duty toward the Missions if they contribute 
five cents a month to the Propagation of the Faith society. 

Or, again, the parish will form committees and enthusiastically 
pledge money for a parish residence large enough and ornate 
enough to house an orphan asylum, or desecrate a church with 
gilt and “gingerbread” under the false impression that they are 
making improvements. And this same parish will hardly contribute 
enough for missionary work to repair a broken window in some 
ramshackle chapel. 

For three months Our Sunday Visitor, which claims to reach 
three million people every week, has been trying to raise a fund 
of $90,000 for missionary work in the Southwest. And the three 
million readers have subscribed about one-half of the amount. 

The Catholic Board for Mission Work Among the Colored 
People, which has been valiantly trying for years to win Negroes 
to the Church, has a subscription list of twenty thousand. And 
there are twenty million Catholics in the United States! 

Is it not about time that Catholic laymen think more about buying 
Fords for the missionary with a hundred miles to cover? Is it 
not about time that Catholic laymen concern theiuselves more about 
keeping a roof over a missionary? Of course, such a layman 
will miss the wordly applause, but if he wishes to invest a few 
dollars that will pay big dividends he might do well to write to 
the following: The Catholic Board for Mission Work Among 
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the Colored People, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; The 
Catholic Church Extension Society, 180 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Toledo, O. Wayne CALLow. 


“The English Mind” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have noticed at different times when some English Pro- 
testant has expressed himself in a way hostile to the Catholic 
Faith that Catholic writers are prone to refer to the instance 
as an example of a typical English mind, as in the recent 
article in America by Mr. Stanley B. James on Dean Inge and 
Immigration. 

I think that such cases could be spoken of with more exact- 
ness as being not so much typical of the English mind as 
typical of the Protestant mind (though there are some who 
see no difference between the two). Just why Dean Inge 
should be regarded as the type of English mind rather than, 
for instance, the more brilliant but no less English Father 
Ronald Knox, is a question that suggests what I would empha- 
size that Dean Inge is typical of Protestants generally. For 
the Gloomy Dean’s anti-Catholic attitude is representative of 
the Protestant, whether in England, Prussia, or America (and 
I mean the true Protestant and not the mere non-Catholic). 

G. K. Chesterton, Maurice Baring, Sir Philip Gibbs, Sir Esme 
Howard (to mention a few varied types at random) might be 
expected to resent an assumption that they are not typically 
English even in mind. And Mr. Chesterton could convincingly 
point out that England was never more typically English than 
when she was supporting the Crusades with Richard Coeur 
de Lion, or sending forth her legions to follow Constantine. 

And considering how English history since the “ Reforma- 
tion” has been altogether outraged, and the intense anti- 
Catholic culture (borrowed from Germany) to which genera- 
tions of English minds have been subjected, it is really a won- 
der that they can still see straight enough to find the front 
door of the Catholic Church. 

So at the cost of sounding repetitious, I might even say that 
Cardinal Newman was more genuinely English in type than 
Dean Inge who, if I am not ill-informed, is not a very popular 
type even among his own people. 


New York. H. M. S. 


The Children of Bethlehem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I direct the attention of Catholic Americans to the 
Catholic Women’s League Settlement in Bethlehem? I can 
write as an eye-witness, having recently returned from the Holy 
Land. This Settlement, founded in response to a request made 
by the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, Mgr. Barlassina, in 1921, has 
been working for over two years. Bethlehem was chosen because 
the proportion of Catholics there, over fifty per cent of the popu- 
lation, is much larger than in other towns. We have at present 
a girls’ school, in which English and Arabic are taught, and a 
school for weaving and embroidery, in order to provide aie 
employment for older girls and women. 

No one who has not visited the Holy Land can fully realize 
the vital and urgent need for such work, and few can realize 
the immense difficulties to be overcome—difficulties of language 
and conditions, financial difficulties, and above all the strange 
apathy of English-speaking Catholics. The Faith of our nadve 
Catholics in Palestine is in danger, and this danger arises from 
a three-fold source: from economic pressure, owing to Jewish 
immigration and other causes, from the fact that the Greek 
Orthodox and the Anglican Churches are daily entering into 
closer relationship, and from definitely anti-Catholic propaganda 
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financed chiefly by American money. In Bethlehem alone there 
are three non-Catholic English-speaking girls’ schools, and as the 
natives are determined to learn English, they will attend these 
schools if Catholic schools are not offered. The consequence in 
many cases is loss of faith. 

May I quote from a letter written at the instance of the Fran- 
ciscan parish priest of Bethlehem on June 7? 

Pére A. wishes to point out that the Catholic Women’s 
League school is the only weapon in his hand for counter- 
acting the rapidly increasing influence of the English-speaking 
Protestant institutions. The situation has become greatly 
aggravated during the last three months, owing to the opening 
of two American schools in the parish, there now being, with 
the Church Missionary Society, three Protestant schools in 
the town. During the last few weeks six American women 
have taken small houses in different parts of the town and in- 
vite people for the evenings to learn English, and for music 
and games. They give away Bible tracts and presents to the 
women. The extremely active and capable woman who is 
directing the new American school is an able propagandist, 
and Pére A. says it is one constant fight to counteract this 
influence. 

Our work for the children of Bethlehem is in danger of failure 
from lack of funds. There is plenty of money available from 
America for Protestant propaganda in Palestine, but thus far we 
have received no response from Catholics in America for Catholic 
work. This can be due only to the ignorance of the génerous 
warm-hearted Catholics of America of the desperate need for 
Catholic education in Bethlehem. Surely this work for the 
children of Bethlehem must awaken an echo in Catholic hearts 
all over the world. Letters and donations sent me at 116, Victoria 
Street, London (S. W. 1) England will be gratefully and 
promptly acknowledged. 


London, England. KATHLEEN BALFE. 


The Liturgical Revival 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recent evidences of an awakened interest in the liturgy as 
belonging to the layman and, in particular, Father Ellard’s 
most significant letter and article in AMERICA, are most encour- 
aging and heartening to those who, with a vision of what the 
laity’s return to a use of liturgical formulas and participation 
in the liturgical functions would do toward strengthening faith 
and making its practice a source of joy in our lives, have 
labored for this consummation for many a long year. As, so 
far, in America, the element of music has not been mentioned, 
it might be useful to point out how the proper instruction in 
church-music in the parish school may help greatly in building 
up in children and people a liturgical sense. 

The following plan, mutatis mutandis, has been carried out 
with a great measure of success in several parishes of different 
types: the large city parish, the small-town parish and the 
country church. 

The entering wedge is the teaching of hymns to be sung by 
the children at their Mass on Sundays. These hymns are set 
to virile, churchly melodies and are selected with the seasons 
and feasts always in mind. They are sung with vigor and 
refinement, attention being paid to pronunciation and to avoid- 
ing sentimentality or subjectivism, as, for instance, “slurring” 
or dragging. The next move is to train the children to sing 
the “Ordinary” of the Mass. The beautiful Gregorian masses 
are wonderfully inspiring when sung by well-trained children. 
The unconscious quality of children’s voices is specially suited 
to the chant. Then the boys are trained separately as a sanctu- 
ary choir, to sing antiphonally with the other children or with 
the choir of men. By this means the great feast-day processions 
can all be carried out to the great edification of the participants 
and the congregation. en the proper of the Mass is learned 
Sunday by Sunday by the choir of men. Each has his English- 
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Latin missal and the translation is read before the rehearsal. 
Finally, certain of the boys are taught to sing with the men, 
in order that all styles of music commended by the Church 
may be performed. 

In a church where this plan is carried out, the liturgy is at 
least permitted to accomplish its purpose. Pontifical Mass, 
say at Pentecost, when the Sequence, the epitome of the 
significance of the feast or the sublime Preface with its supernal 
melody leads the people into the holy of holies, inspires every 
soul assisting to worship Our Lord God according to the 
Church’s wish. 

There is a very sturdy movement among church architects 
towards planning churches with their real purpose in view, 
i. e., that of providing a fit house for the performing of the 
liturgical functions, primarily for offering the Holy Sacrifice. 
There is some effort on the part of church musicians to obey 
the regulations of the Church governing their participation in 
the cult. All these efforts will continue to be sporadic and 
short-lived unless the laity be weaned from the skim-milk of 
private, subjective, sentimental prayer-texts and nourished once 
more on the mental food of intelligent, cheerful Christians 
which the Church offers so lavishly in her offices. 


Pittsburgh. 
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To the Editor of America: 


May I add a remark or two on the subject of the liturgy? 
During the past year a class in the teaching of the Mass was 
introduced at Georgetown and its results may be of interest to 
readers of America. The method used was a simple one. 
“The Visible Church,” by Fr. Sullivan (Kenedy) was the text, 
and it was supplemented by the use of the English Missal. First, 
a general history of the Mass and its significance was taught 
from the text-book. Then a part of the Mass was studied in 
detail from the Missal. When this was thoroughly understood, 
a temporary altar was erected in the class-room, and the move- 
ments of the priest during the part of the Mass just completed 
were gone through while the students read the accompanying 
prayers from the English Missal. The next period, the part 
of the Mass studied on the previous day was repeated and the 
next part was begun. This served the double purpose of a 
repetition and of giving continuity to the course. The interest 
manifested by the class in this simple exposition, and the 
knowledge of the Mass exhibited in their final examination 
were reasons more than sufficient to justify it. 

In many of our Catholic colleges there is a regrettable ten- 
dency to abolish the obligation of daily Mass for resident 
students. Would it not be more reasonable to introduce in 
Freshman some such course as the one outlined above and 
watch its results? Experience has taught that the majority 
of Catholic students are eager to have an intelligent knowledge 
of the Mass and if an interesting and interested course of 
explanation were given them, it is altogether reasonable to 
suppose that they would find daily Mass a source of inestima- 
ble help, and in no sense a hardship of mere routine. It would 
foster a spirit of devotion to the central act of worship in our 
religion and would soon manifest itself in an unmistakable 
Catholic tone that should distinguish our Catholic colleges. 

Those who are interested in this important subject of teach- 
ing the Mass would do well to examine Fr. Wynne’s edition 
of the Missal in English. The excellence of this translation and 
its simple arrangement make it especially adaptable for use 
in the class-room. 

The recent remarkable liturgical revival in the various Euro- 
pean countries, which is finding enthusiastic support among 
student bodies, may well serve as an example of what we our- 
selves can accomplish. 


Washington, D. C. 


Terrence L. Connotty, S.J. 
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Post-Mortems on Dayton 

OW that the Scopes case has started on its 

1 leisurely way through the courts of appeal, and 
the special correspondents have returned to their 
newspaper offices, the country has a chance to sit 
back and review that celebrated trial with something 
like calmness. The circus atmosphere and the pub- 
licity haze have evaporated, and left some cold un- 
comfortable reflections behind them. It is very prob- 
able that both sets of extremists who iocked horns 
at Dayton are much dissatisfied with results. People 
at large are more than ever convinced that it was 
no more than an episode in the struggle between a 
party that wishes to establish Protestant Funda- 
mentalism as a State religion and another imper- 
sonated by Clarence Darrow that aims at no less 
than an overturn of all Christianity. For that reason 
moderates of all kinds were well justified in saying: 
“You're both wrong. A plague on both your houses! ” 
At least two facts stand out clearly from the welter 
of confusion. They have to do with the methods 
employed by each side to prove its case. The Funda- 
mentalists went to Dayton to defend the Bible and 
found themselves defenseless, as often before, in the 
face of a Modernist attack which uses as its weapon 
the very fundamental principle of Protestantism. 
Having once thrown away the only means available 
to secure the infallibility of the Bible, an infallible 
teaching Church, they were put to rout by their 
very own doctrine of private judgment in religion 
and private interpretation of the Bible. But if we 
have only pity and sympathy for the Fundamentalists, 
what shall we say of the “scientists”? Apparently 
every one of the “experts” went to Dayton prepared 
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to swear that the evolution of man is a proved fact, 
when in their own scientific conscience they know 
that it is no more than a theory, and has a long way 
to go before it is demonstrated as the truth. Count- 
ing it all up, the net result of Dayton is that the 
banners of Religion, Science and Freedom were car- 
ried into the fray and came out sadly smirched in the 
process. 


Protestant Weddings and Catholic Arrogance 


EGISLATING for the marriages of her children, the 
Catholic Church is frequently accused by those who 
do not understand her position, of arrogance. Arrogant she 
may be, but Divinely arrogant. The Church believes 
that she alone is the Divinely-appointed guardian of the 
Sacraments, among which she numbers matrimony. Hers, 
then, is the right and the duty to make them full-flowing 
channels of grace. She will not suffer them to be per- 
verted, as holy things unworthily treated, into occasions 
of spiritual ruin. 

Now the Church knows that two grave dangers are 
to be feared when one partner in marriage is not a 
Catholic; first, the Faith of the Catholic party may be 
weakened or even lost, and, second, the children sent by 
Almighty God may not be brought up as Catholics. 

Let it next be remembered that the flaming mission of 
the Catholic Church is to teach the Faith delivered to her 
by Jesus Christ, to make it known to all who do not know 
it, and to preserve it unimpaired in the lives of all to 
whom God has given it. Her missionaries carry the 
Cross of Christ into pagan lands and count themselves 
happy if by the sacrifice of their lives they can win the 
soul of even one poor savage. In civilized countries, her 
schools and universities, her homes for the relief of suf- 
fering of every kind, her churches in every city, attest 
the supreme value she sets upon her mission to wir all 
and to keep all for Christ. When these facts are calmly 
considered, it will become plain how reasonable and neces- 
sary is the law which forbids marriage with a non- 
Catholic, unless the non-Catholic gives a pledge in writing 
to respect the Faith of the Catholic partner and to educate 
all the children as Catholics. The Church is not arbitrary. 
not tyrannical, not bigoted, but determined that at all 
hazards she will guard the Faith of her children. Did 
she act otherwise she would not be the Witness, Faithful 
and True, to her Master, but faithless to the great trust 
confided to her. True, non-Catholics do not admit the 
mission claimed by the Church. But the one fact, 
evidencing the reasonableness of the Church’s attitude 
toward the marriage of Catholics with non-Catholics is 
her belief that she alone does possess that mission. 

The present pertinence of these observations lies in 
the newspaper story of the of the young Protestant gentle- 
man who last Saturday refused to make the pledges 
required by the Church. The opinion of the press is that 
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had he yielded, he would have relinquished something 
dearer than life. As a matter of fact, he would have 
given up nothing. On the other side, the Catholic young 
woman who preferred the conditions exacted to the bitter 
end by her future partner to the conditions laid down by 
the Catholic Church, gave up everything. There is no 
intention here to reflect upon the motives of either, but 
to discuss objectively what their acts mean, judged by 
the law of their respective Churches. 

The young man’s church admits fully the validity of a 
marriage witnessed by a Catholic priest, even when one 
of the parties is a Protestant. By agreeing to the presence 
of a priest, the young man would not have been guilty of 
grave sin, by the law of his own church, much less would 
he have forfeited membership in it. No Protestant church 
considers matrimony a Sacrament. At best it is but a 
“sacred rite or ordinance,” and no Protestant church 
makes the validity of marriage conditional upon the pres- 
ence of one of its own ministers. Provided no legal or 
ecclesiastical annulling impediment exists, the Protestant 
churches accept amy marriage witnessed by an official 
empowered by the State for that purpose, as a valid 
marriage. 

But what does the Catholic give up who consents to a 
Protestant marriage? She contracts a marriage held null 
and void by the Catholic Church, a marriage which she 
too, unless she be invincibiy ignorant, knows to be null 
and void. Next, py formally participating in a rite con- 
ducted by one acting in his official capacity as a minister 
of a non-Catholic religion, the Catholic incurs ex- 
communication. 

“ Religion’s all, or—nothing,” wrote Browning in the 
truest line he ever penned. Catholics who agree to a 
Protestant wedding choose that religion be “ —nothing.” 
And that is the end of the sorrowful matter. 


Spanking 

O spank or not to spank was the question re- 

cently proposed by an enterprising New York 
newspaper. The lists filled rapidly; doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, psychologists, and even a few parents, wrote 
their opinions. Everyone with an interest in the case 
was heard, except the small individuals upon whom 
this social operation is usually performed. An inter- 
esting discussion ensued, but as in the debate between 
Governor Smith and former Governor Miller, no deci- 
sion was announced. 

It was amusing to observe that nearly all the de- 
baters chose to occupy an extreme ground. Either 
the hair brush and the old slipper were the chief in- 
struments of child-training, or they were relics of 
Stone Age barbarism. The possibility that fathers 
and mothers might first appeal to the child’s mind 
and heart, but resort at judicious intervals to physi- 
cal arguments, lay beyond the purview of these de- 
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baters. For that matter, it also lies beyond the con- 
cept of the typical American educator, a term which 
does not include the teacher. For the wise teacher, 
like the capable parent, knows the value of the iron 
hand in the velvet glove, precisely because she knows 
the child as he is. The educator, on the other hand, 
is likely to be a lecturer, or even a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, and he probably views the child either as 
a little Lord Fauntleroy or an imp of Lincoln. Gen- 
erally a dash of the former and more of the latter 
enter into his composition, along with a thousand 
other ingredients known and unknown. 

The hair brush and the slipper, the razor-strop and 
the old woodshed have served us so well since the 
days of the Fall, that it would be a pity to discard 
them utterly. Perhaps the best solution of the prob- 
lem will be found when parents realize that every 
child is a problem, embracing factors not to be found 
in any other similar problem, and calling for special 
study. With many of us a hair brush is totally super- 
fluous while the new razors have eliminated the 
strop, and the modern apartment needs no old wood- 
shed. But there will always be children to be cared 
for and studied, and the need of parents who will 
really study their children will never end. 


Prohibition and Corruption 


BOLD man is Senator Watson in his admission, 

“Of course, Prohibition is in politics, and it can’t 
be got out.” Americans whose memories are strong 
enough to carry them back to 1915 will remember 
how we were then assured that the Eighteenth 
Amendment would take “the liquor question forever 
out of politics.” When Senator Watson, whose In- 
diana constituents have recently passed a prohibition 
law in comparison with which the Volstead statute 
is a monument to freedom enlightening the world, 
will concede that the assurances of ten years ago 
have not been fulfilled, the real situation must be ex- 
ceedingly serious. 

Yet what other result could be expected? Millions 
of Americans who did not believe in 1915 that the 
Government had the right to forbid them to pur- 
chase a glass of beer do not admit that the Govern- 
ment possesses that right today. They may be jus- 
tified in that belief or they may be in error, but they 
are not disposed to submit to the dictation of a 
parcel of politicians who preach the sanctity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and sell licenses to violate 
it. Men have imbibed alcoholic liquors since the 
dawn of recorded time. It is not probable that this 
age-old inclination for alcoholic stimulant can be 
destroyed by act of Congress, at least not in one 
generation. As the inclination remains, it will be 
satisfied, but at present with a difference. Before 
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the enactment of the Volstead code, it was not nec 
essary to resort to bribery, to conspire against the 
Constitution, or to run the risk of being swindled, 
poisoned, or bludgeoned. 

On July 26, the Government announced in guarded 
language that according to reports collected by the 
Federal District Attorneys, corruption in the admin- 
istration of the law is very common. The plainest 
terms would not have told the public what the public 
does not already know. Corruption is common, first, 
because an alleged law and aid to public and private 
morality has been used for purposes of political black- 
mail, and next because too many Americans, especial- 
ly among the educated and law-abiding classes refuse 
to recognize the right of Congress to impose the 
restrictions of the Volstead act. Until that law is re- 
placed by enforceable legislation, corruption will con- 
tinue to grow. 


Federal Control of the Schools 


HE old Smith-Towner Federal education bill is dead, 

but the factions which labored so long and with an 
energy worthy of a better cause to establish Federal con- 
trol of the local schools, are not disposed to relinquish 
their project. However they see clearly that Congress 
is not disposed to establish a Federal Department of 
Education, with an annual appropriation of $100,000,000, 
to be divided among the States on the “ fifty-fifty ” plan. 
Hence the present strategy is to say nothing of money, 
but to shift the emphasis to the alleged responsibility of 
the Federal Government for the maintenance of proper 
educational standards and methods in the schools of every 
State in the Union. 

An excellent specimen of this strategy appeared in the 
New York Times for July 17. “The nation as a whole 
is concerned,”’ wrote the editor, “ and has a clear respon- 
sibility to see that at least minimum provision is made by 
every State” for the elimination of iiliteracy. To trace 
“a clear responsibility ” is not difficult. But where may 
we find proof for the contention of the Times that the 
Federal Government, since it is responsible for the elim- 
ination of illiteracy, has the right and the duty to prescribe 
the minimum standards of training which every State 
must meet? “A clear responsibility” should be clear- 
ly stated in some document easy of access and gen- 
erally known. Does such a document exist? 

Certainly there is no mention of this alleged right in 
the Constitution which is the writ and warranty of the 
Government’s just powers. All powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. But no power to prescribe minimum 
standards of training in the local schools is delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor is such power 
prohibited by it to the States. It follows, therefore, that 
this power is reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
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the people (Tenth Amendment). The contention, then, 
that “ the nation as a whole has a clear responsi- 
bility to see that at least minimum provision is made by 
every State” cannot be sustained by reference to the 
Constitution. 

Nor is it strengthened by alleging that since the States 
have failed to maintain suitable educational standards, the 
right to maintain them may properly be assumed by the 
Federal Government. Were it true that Congress might 
take over every power which, in its judgment, a State 
neglected to use, or did not use to the best advantage, 
then the American Government would not be an inde- 
structible union of States, each sovereign in the sphere 
of its constitutional powers, but an aggregation of prov- 
inces subject to the unrestricted authority of a centralized 
government. Hence on more than one occasion the 
Supreme Court has rejected the theory that rights not 
used, or not perfectly used, by the respective States, may 
be assumed and exercised by Congress. 

As a matter of fact, however, the States have not 
failed to provide for popular education. The schools are 
not perfect, but with very few exceptions, they are im- 
proving. Further, to assert that Congress is better fitted 
to control the local schools than the people of the States 
who build and maintain them, is an assumption which 
no one, in the long course of the debates on the education 
bill, ever offered to support by evidence. It is an 
assumption plainly denied by our history. 

The first responsibility of the Federal Government is 
to confine itself to the functions assigned it by the Con- 
stitution, or, in other words, to mind its own business. 
Whenever it goes beyond those functions it becomes a 
promoter of inefficiency, corruption, and general disorder. 


A Word for Our Schools 


NE school and only one is fit for the Catholic child, 

and that is the Catholic school. Other schools prepare 
the child for success in this world. The Catholic school 
does that too, but its ideals are infinitely higher. Since 
the child is destined for citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God, the first purpose of every Catholic school is to 
develop in the child a consciousness of his destiny and 
to teach him how to attain it. 

In this purpose the Catholic school is unique. Because 
of it the Catholic school differs essentially from schools 
based on the principle that, so far as the class room is 
concerned, the child shall know nothing of God and His 
law. Hence the Catholic Church reprobates the secular 
school. It is bad not only for Catholic children but for 
all children, and that because of the false principle, namely 
the exclusion of Almighty God, upon which it is founded. 

Only by permission of the Bishop may a Catholic 
child attend a non-Catholic school, and such attendance 
is never positively approved. At best, it is but tolerated. 
The severity of the Church’s law reflects the grave duty 
of parents to give their children a Catholic education. 
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Literature 


Jesters to King Public 
HERE is no good reason for supposing that the gift 
of humor has been given to more people today than 
in former generations. Relatively, there may be no more 
men who can tell a funny story or annotate serious events 
with a laugh than there. were when the crackerbox 
philosopher ruled the country store. But the race of pro- 
fessional humorists is happily increasing. In the very 
ancient years of the last lamented century, side-splitting 
quips and droll badinage were lost on the tobacco-laden 
air. Now, they are told to the typewriter which in turn 
through the newspaper columns tells them to the world. 
In addition to this ephemeral publicity, they are also pre- 
served within the solemn covers of books. 

I give hearty endorsement to the practice of publishing 
books of good humor. Our contemporary humorists are 
usually funny without being Rabelaisian. They must’ be 
granted a certain immunity, much as the jesters to the 
king were allowed to blurt out comments that would have 
cost the king’s counselor his head. Ordinarily, the modern 
jesters avoid making the sacred and the decorous the 
subject for their banter. They find too many other mat- 
ters in our social and economic and political life that are 
patently absurd. The real humorists are very intelligent 
and very sensible persons. They must know what is sense 
before they can call anything nonsense, they must recog- 
nize fitness before they talk of unfitness, they must be 
able to appreciate beauty and proportion before they jest 
about the grotesque and unbalanced. All humor arises 
from a perception of some defect, some incongruity, some 
excess. When the humorists are really humorous they are 
fundamentally most seriously sane. 

Sometimes Irvin Cobb and sometimes Ring Lardner, 
frequently Stephen Leacock and now Donald Ogden 
Stewart, a few among many, are heralded by enthusiasts 
as the greatest American humorist. The greatest Amer- 
ican humorist does not exist: Unlike art and science, 
humor is mostly subjective. Christopher Ward’s parodies 
on the modern novel fnay be excruciatingly funny to me, 
but they cause my neighbor to purse his lips in disgust at 
such silliness. While I may read George Ade and Gelett 
Burgess as a labor without a smile, a friend finds them 
full of rollicking pleasantries. Many would disagree, and 
rightly, with the subjectivism that would lead me to call 
P. J. Wodehouse a bore and Harry Leon Wilson and 
Octavus Roy Cohen extremely entertaining. 

Though there are undoubtedly more humorists in the 
profession than there have ever been before, not one of 
them seems to have the universal appeal and the loyal fol- 
lowing that some of the earlier humorists enjoyed. 
Throughout the South, during the Civil War and after, 


Bill Arp (Charles H. Smith) exercised more power and 
influence than generals and politicians. Artemus Ward 
(Charles Farrar Browne) and Josh Billings (Henry 
Wheeler Shaw) and Bill Nye (Edgar Wilson Nye) had 
a national quotation value, and they are still good mint in 
the realm though their fashion has passed. Mark Twain 
has become a national legend for all that is wittily un- 
expected and whimsical. No contemporary humorist 
thinks for the multitude as these men did, and not one 
of them can make the whole nation hold its sides with 
laughing as could Mr. Dooley. 

Irvin Cobb is probably the best synonym for humor 
that we have at present. He finds that he himself is a 
tertile topic for wit. He is amused by the girth with which 
nature has so generously endowed him, by nature’s gift of 
the homely face in which he glories, by his personal ad- 
ventures, by his own peculiarity in preferences and hates. 
Speaking of Mr. Cobb always recalls operations and eat- 
ing in several languages, anecdotes for after-dinner’ 
speeches and good stories for the club. It is not realized 
that Mr. Cobb is an active reformer. In his latest book, 
for example, “‘ Here Comes the Bride,”’ he wants to see an 
improvement in regard to weddings, Pullman cars, check- 
boys, falling hair and bores. Mr. Cobb’s essays, for he 
generally employs that form, are a series of grotesquely 
apt illustrations, of similes that deserve their place in 
the year’s anthology, of riotous turns of phrases, and of 
descriptions that are true literature. There is vigor and 
homeliness and sophistication in his method, there is slap- 
stick buffoonery at times, but little that offends good taste. 
He has published, large and small, nearly twenty-five 
books; one fears that in taking the popular clamor for 
more books too seriously he is stretching his humor thin 
that he may wax stout on royalties. 

About eight laps behind Mr. Cobb in the matter of 
books published comes the popular Stephen Leacock. This 
gentlemen cannot be freely recommended to anyone who 
likes his humor dry and quiet. For Mr. Leacock is an 
uproarious jester. He contends that the only true state- 
ment is the over-statement. Certainly such burlesques as 
his “ Nonsense Novels” are far more than half-truths, 
and “Over the Footlights” contains much that is less 
than over-truthfulness. Mr. Leacock is not just a genial 
humorist. When he smiles he shows his teeth and snaps 
at “blah and bunk,” whether it be in the classics, in the 
novel or the play, in memory courses, big business efficiency 
or perfect salesmanship. He is an inveterate hater of 
phrases and poses, of follies and shams. He is extremely 
skilful in talking sense nonsensically and is far more 
entertaining than the Dayton scientists who talk nonsense 
in such an apparently sensible way. 
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It has often been asserted that Ring Lardner is the 
classical exponent of the real American language. Cer- 
tainly he speaks it fluently and without the trace of an 
accent. He first began to use this tongue when he pub- 
lished the letters of a hitherto unknown bush-leaguer, 
under the title of “ You Know Me Al.” This boastful, 
hulking, shrewd and stupid Jack Keefe is a living man 
and Mr. Lardner could not have made him. That he is 
the typical ball-player or that his fellow-athletes are the 
heroes we often think they are may not be true. But 
the bleacherites can laugh with Mr. Lardner. Other pieces 
about ocean trips and futurist plays, such as those in 
‘What of It?” are not so funny because they are not so 
shrewd. Still, everything that Ring Lardner writes is 
punctuated with wit and his flow of talk is so sparkling 
that it hides the art and subtlety that is in it. 

The most versatile of the established humorists of the 
day is, undoubtedly, Don Marquis. “ Newspaper work,” 
he once stated, and by newspaper work he meant his 
humorous contributions, “is a meal-ticket; anything out- 
side of that should be serious stuff with beauty in it.” 
That he believes his theory is evident from his many 
lyric poems and from such productions as his Good Fri- 
day drama, “The Dark Hours.” Don Marquis’ 
“colyum” has a distinctiveness and an incisiveness that 
is like nothing more than Fontaine Fox’s cartoons. He 
seems to specialize in quaint creatures such as Archie the 
Cockroach who had once been a vers libre poet, as Me- 
hitable the Cat who before reincarnation had been Cleo- 
patra, as Hermione who will always be the perfect parlor 
socialist. If Don Marquis had written nothing else except 
his characterizations of “ The Old Soak” he would de- 
serve the tribute paid to him, that of being the greatest 
satirist America has yet produced, not excepting Mark 
Twain. 

Like Don Marquis, Wallace Irwin deserts or seems re- 
solved to desert farce for tragedy. Though Mr. Irwin 
has attained popularity through twenty years for his 
humorous works, he has now turned to the sociological 
novel, unfortunately it would seem. He was a master of 
both prose and verse as a vehicle for his nonsense. Many 
still remember his “ Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” issued 
in a “bandana edition in real handkerchief,” ‘“ The 
Teddysee,” an Homeric poem in modern slang, and 
“Omar Khayyam, Jr.,” which differed from the bacchan- 
alian original by being “tabbachanalian.” Later, Mr. 
Irwin found a better vehicle for his satire on nation and 
society when he discovered the “35 yr. aged Japanese 
schoolboy,” Hashimura Togo, who was struggling so 
hopelessly to understand Western civilization. These let- 
ters of Togo, with their quaint jargon and unique mis- 
uses, with their incongruities and startling queries, ap- 
proach even to Mr. Dooley’s perfection. 

Somewhat reminiscent of Lewis Carroll is a newcomer 
in the front ranks, Donald Ogden Stewart. His last two 
books, at least, in their orgies of inconsistency are very 











much like Alice’s adventures. “ Mr. and Mrs. Haddock 
Abroad” is a mad, topsy-turvy narrative; that visit to 
New York and that dining-saloon on the boat produce a 
giddy feeling in the reader. Logically, the latest volume, 
“The Crazy Fool,” relates how Charlie Hatch “made 
good ” in the actual Insane Asylum that he inherited from 
his uncle. One mad eccentricity follows closely upon the 
heels of another fantastic delusion in unbridled nonsense. 
But there is sense in it all, for it is only a degree less 
sensible than the topsy-turvy world in which most of us 
live. From it could be drawn up a reputable list of re- 
forms in our present social and commercial habits. 

A dozen other names could be added to those already 
mentioned. There is Will Rogers, swinging his lasso and 
chewing his gum as he ridicules the fads and the follies, 
there is Franklin P. Adams, with the nine volumes that 
have come out of his “ Conning Tower,” and there is 
Christopher Ward with his screaming burlesques of the 
best-selling novels. Tom Daly always touches his smiling 
poems with wistfulness, George Ade caricatures most of 
us in his fables, Montague Glass entertains with his 
“ Potash and Perlmutter,” and Abe Martin equals Josh 
Billings himself. Most of these are funny-men with a 
purpose, wits rather than humorists. The true humorists, 
such as Octavus Roy Cohen, are never querulous. And 
for pure geniality none can equal Harry Leon Wilson, the 


_ creator of Ruggles, Merton and Rufus Billop, and latest 


and best of all, of Professor Algernon Copplestone. 

Well-balanced, serious-minded people derive the keen- 
est pleasure from these books of humor and wit. Light- 
headed people prefer horseplay. Abnormal people call 
such farce and nonsense mere silliness. The vast majority 
of the American people is sane and sensible. It laughs 
heartily with its humorists. 


Francis X. Tavsor, S.J. 


THE ABYSS 


Even in prospect how the void of black, 
The depths of death appal. 

The fingers clinging to the edge, bent back, 
Let go: and you must fall 

Terrified at the darkness down, alone, 

As hurtling down a well-shaft goes a stone. 


Faint heart, consider! Have you never smiled, 
Pitying the tiny fear 

Of your adventurous yet timid child 
Who, though your hands were near 

Ready to catch him safely in mid-air, 

Shrank back from leaping from the dizzy chair? 


That little height to him a precipice 
Too dangerous and deep 
For him to dare. Yet much less lofty is 
The void you have to leap— 
The abyss, you think ?—no, but an inch of space 
To your fond Father’s sheltering embrace. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Church History. A Book for Beginners. 
By Rev. Perer Gumpay, Px.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.00. 

This is an attractive and practical plea to enlist new workers 
“in so fascinating a study as that of Church history.” The 
author’s long and fruitful labors in the field are well-known. He 
uses this experience now in compiling a manual that will serve 
as an outline for beginners. Could he inspire his readers with 
only a small fraction of his own zeal, especially exmeone who 
might be generous enough to provide the endowment for his 
wished-for school, what splendid results might not be hoped 
for. “‘ Without a methodic training in the science of history,” 
he tells us, “the student must remain an amatewr—and amateurs 
have been the bane of Church history since the Church began.” 
Dr. Guilday divides his manual into eight chapters in which he 
explains the meaning, the scope, the value, the study, the literature 
of Church history, and the formation and the mission of the 
Church historian. An Index, compiled with that meticulous care 
characteristic of all Dr. Guilday’s work, places the contents of 
the 350 pages in detail at the service of the student. 

T. F. M. 





Captains and Kings. By ANpré Maurois. Translated by J. 
Lewis May. New York: D. Appleton and Co. $1.50. 

This very interesting book by the author of the famous “ Ariel,” 
is made up of three dialogues between the Philosopher and the 
Lieutenant. The title aptly indicates the subject-matter, a discus- 
sion of the qualities and gifts necessary for constituting a suc- 
cessful leader. The common opinion of mankind, and our com- 
mon experience, have taught us that, in the conduct of affairs, 
nothing is so wasteful of effort as indefiniteness in plan and 
action; nothing so necessary as foresight, organization, and a 
wise, unhesitant vigor in the carrying out of designs. In great 
measure, the fundamental difference between a great leader and 
one of lesser caliber is that the latter hesitates and so falls short 
of triumph. He hesitates because he is not a master of details. 
The great leader has a genius for details. Nothing is so insig- 
nificant as to be unworthy of his notice. He appreciates with 
Michelangelo that, while details may be called trifles by those 
of lesser vision, yet it is the right use of such “trifles” that 
leads to perfection, and perfection surely is no trifle. He knows 
how to pick and choose, how to evaluate the worth of each detail. 
Hence, his clearness of vision, his directness, his calm firmness 
that inspires loyalty in his followers. The great captain, in what- 
ever department of human activity, commands respect and de- 
mands it, while there are in him a certain reserve and modesty 
which makes men realize that tyranny is by no means a necessary 
concomitant of authority. Truly this is a good book to read. 
The dialogue has verve, runs smoothly and never lags. 

F. McN. 


The Novels of Fielding. By AvureLiEN Diceon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. $4.00. 

A great realist, Fielding is peculiarly interesting at the present 
time—though to dub him “realist” is to court misunderstanding 
and to run the risk of cheapening his richly merited fame. He 
was not a realist in the narrower sense, nor was he only a realist 
even in the truer sense. He viewed life in all its phases but he 
viewed it whole, neither succumbing to its ugliness nor sinking 
into unmixed sentiment before its beauties. Nevertheless, he was 
realist enough to detect the duplicity of mere conventional good- 
ness, to perceive the viciotisness of virtue on parade, and it was as 
a realist of this sort that he crossed swords with Richardson in 
all his novels but chiefly in “ Joseph Andrews.” In “Tom Jones” 
and in “Amelia” the same realist is still apparent though less 
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noteworthy because of the more striking presence of the greater 


creative artist and the subtler craftsman. In both these books, 
but more especially in “Tom Jones,” Fielding’s wide genius is 


‘at its best. His men and women, though of the earth earthy, 


are men and women who live; their story grows with and from 
their life. All this is but a faint indication of the Fielding whom 
M. Digeon portrays with painstaking care and, above all, with 
a sober and finely balanced critical judgment. Mention is made, 
too, of Fielding’s defective moral system, though very little is 
said of his coarseness which, together with his false morality, 
brought certain of his works under the ban of Church authority. 
However, M. Digeon’s task is, for the most part, excellently 
done. This is especially true of the detailed and keenly reasoned 
study of Fielding’s artistic growth, of the clear pictures of the 
main characters of the novels, and of the presentation of literary 
principles and opinions in the final chapter. It is unfortunate that 
M. Digeon’s meager historical information should have allowed 
him to repeat, on the flimsy authority of Michelet, what is a 
proven lie about Pere Girard, S.J., of Aix. The word “Jesuit” 
seldom failed to deflect Michelet from true history to weird 
romance, a fact of which most educated Frenchmen are quite 
well aware. D. P. M. 


History of the Irish State to 1014. By Atice Srtoprorp 
GreEN. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

A History: of Gaelic Ireland. From the Earliest Times to 
1608. By P. W. Joyce. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
$1.75. 

In her preface, Mrs Green confesses that she was greatly 
hampered in preparing her former book on medieval Ireland by 
her ignorance concerning ancient Ireland. In like manner, every- 
one must fail in the understanding of modern conditions in Ire- 
land unless he has studied the Irish developments through both 
ancient and medieval periods. For Ireland is a strict continuity; 
the essential Ireland of today is more like the Ireland of a 
thousand years ago than it is like England. These two volumes, 
covering in great part the same ground, are valuable contribn- 
tions to a subject that needed scholarly investigation. Except 
to the specialist, they are books of surprise and wonderment. 
Mrs. Green states that she has “attempted to construct for 
the first time a continuous and reasonable account of the Irish 
commonwealth down to the death of its greatest leader, Brian 
Boru.” With large dependence on the researches of Dr. Eoin 
MacNeil, she has succeeded splendidly in her interpretations of 
material that is sufficient but not over-abundant, that is, more- 
over, not fully translated or understood. Under logical divisions, 
she actually reconstructs the complicated and organized life of 
pagan and early Christian Ireland, the political and social 
economy, the customs and highly developed systems of law, 
the influence of Church and the perfection of education and 
art, the military, the judicial and the governmental agencies, 
and the achievements of the great personages that impressed 
themselves upon this energizing and successfully self-governing 
populace. Whether it be through the inherent romance of her 
subject or the skill of her compilations, Mrs. Green has written 
an intensely interesting book. Of slightly different scope is 
Dr. Joyce’s history. It is a severer enumeration of facts and 
for that reason, perhaps, a more satisfactory handbook. Parts 
one and two, in general, confirm the narrative of Mrs. Green 
and frequently supplement her facts with new viewpoints. In 
the two remaining parts, “ The Period of Invasion” and “ The 
Period of Insurrection, Confiscation and Plantation,” Dr. Joyce 
summarizes in a masterly way the events that put Ireland under 
a foreign heel. This is sad history, and disgraceful. But Dr. 
Joyce displays no bitterness unbecoming the historian in his 
account of it. D. Ms Se 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “ Catholic Mind.”—Now that the public mind is so occupied 
with the claims and assertions of pseudoscientists there is special 
timeliness in the publication, in the Catholic Mind, for July 22, of 
the two papers “ Natural and Supernatural Science” and “ Blind 
Chance or God?” which the late Father A. L. Cortie, S.J., 
prepared for the Internationa] Convention of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Toronto, last year. 
Father Cortie was recognized the world over as a master mind 
in the realm of science, and he spoke at Toronto to a convocation 
of his peers. What he says carries the answer to most of the 
current fallacies in regard to the relations between science and 
religion and shows that “ there is no truth, historical, archeological, 
anthropological or ethnological which has been able to impugn 
the authenticity and the veracity of the Gospel of Christ.” 





The Roadmaker Series.—To encourage interest in men and 
women who have widened human knowledge, eased human ills, 
and strengthened the foundations of society by added human re- 
sources and new means of self expression, is the aim of a col- 
lection of short biographies known as the “ Roadmaker Series” 
(Small, Maynard. $1.75, each). Cuthbert Dukes, M.D., has writ- 
ten with an appeal that should hold doctor and layman, the life 
of “Lord Lister,” an indefatigable pioneer in antiseptic reform 
in surgery. Madeline Linford, with all the possible condonations 
of a feminist, has delineated “ Mary Wollstonecraft,” a woman 
of keen mind, deep affections and much unhappiness. Of worth 
to the student of medicine, doubtlessly too complicated for the 
ordinary reader because of the long excerpts relative to blood 
circulation, is the biography of “ William Harvey,” by R. B. 
Hervey-Wyatt. 





Recent French Books.—Among French publications should 
be acknowledged “La Campagne Canadienne” (Montreal: Mes- 
senger Press), by Adélard Dugré, S.J., in which the life and view- 
point of the three or four million Canadians of French origin are 
vividly portrayed. Jacques D’Ars has presented a character study 
of a universally loved saint in “La Vie Merveilleuse de Curé 
d’Ars” (Lethielleux). “La Sainte Eucharistie, le Sacrement et 
* (Tequi) gives a clear and brief explanation by 
Jacques Gerber, S.J., of much that a priest should know for 
the proper fulfilment of his duties relative to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. “Les Jeunes et les Sports” (Lethielleux), by F. A. 
Vuillermet, O.P. gives a detailed consideration of a question 
always forward for judgment. In the series, “Femmes de 
France,” the nineteenth number is devoted to “Marie Jenna” 
(Lethielleux), from the pen of Rev. Elie Maire. Marie Jenna 
was the nom de guerre of Céline Renard, poetess and litterateur. 
The twentieth number in the same series is titled “La Marquise 
de Rambouillet et Malherbe” by Canon A. Delplanque. Les 
Amities catholiques francaises have published “Le rayonnement 
spirituel de la France” by Mgr. Beaupin, and “Un prétre 
frangais éminent: L’Abbé de Tourville,” by Abbé Felix Klein. 


le Sacrifire’ 





Enthusiasm on Diverse Subjects——Who does not want to 
stay young? Health and happiness can be yours for the effort, 
according to the philosophy of Raymond Goldman in “ Stay 
Young” (Macmillan). Throw worry over your left shoulder 
for good luck, then bring into line determination, self-denial, 
confidence, common sense and hard work. The same formula 
as that of success; the same, too, it might be suggested, that 
makes saints when the motives are more than natural. The book 
is a philosophy of happiness, not based on wealth or health. It 
tells age-old truths, but hardly makes their practice any easier. 
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Putting the proper valuation on creatures and using them only 
and always as means to an end are the mingling waters of this 
new fountain of youth. A will well under control may venture 
to bathe here with profit———Patriotism takes second place to 
admiration in a little volume entitled “Have Faith in Calvin 
Coolidge” (Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $1.00), by 
Thomas T. Johnston. Many of the articles telling the sterling 
worth of Mr. Coolidge appeared in the daily papers of Massa- 
chusetts and North Dakota. Gifts of mind and heart along with 
the gift of silence that led our President from a farm house to 
the White House are immortalized with a somewhat provincial 
touch. “Faith and a sober enthusiasm for the man,” asserts 
the author, “around whom they are written, must answer for 
the somewhat pardonable bravery in presenting them.”——It 
would appear that the chapters composing “ The Meaning of Lit- 
erature” (Scribner. $1.40), by George Sprou, were originally 
presented as lectures. As such they would appeal more than in 
their present form of a textbook. The subject is large and 
vague; at best, it is difficult to treat clearly. The author’s attempt 
to make definitions, never an easy matter, is not very successful. 
The method of treatment may be designated as lyrical rather 
than didactic. Too much play is given to enthusiasms, with a re- 
sultant lack of definiteness. Students who are capable of inde- 
pendent and accurate thinking may find the book useful. 





Three Studies of Modern Writers.—Aspects of the life and 
works of “Edith Wharton” (McBride. $1.00) are presented by 
Robert Morss Lovett in the second volume of the series “ Modern 
American Writers.” This study of the popular novelist makes 
most attractive reading and offers analysis and illustration of the 
art of fiction-writing. Both limitations and perfections are dis- 
cerned and classified. Mr. Lovett writes of one who, he feels, 
looks at life directly and individually, who, from a restricted 
viewpoint, sees not a human comedy of monstrous confusion but 
a pattern of life based on determining principles of morality and 
culture——-Within the compass of little more than a hundred 
pages, Edward Shanks completes a study of “ Bernard Shaw” 
(Holt. $1.00). “G. B. S.” obtrudes his bow as a tall gentleman 
with white beard and benevolent eyes. For those who.can only 
see red at the mention of Shaw’s name, it is whispered in passing 
that the beard was not always white, nor, possibly, the eyes always 
mild. Mr. Shanks takes a literary measurement of Shavian form 
and content in purpose and effect. The last sympathetic chapter, 
“The Philosopher,” with its revelations of Shaw as a deeply 
religious man, is startling enough to turn a white beard red 
again. After having read in the earlier pages of the cultivated 
self-advertisement, “I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant and 
clever man,” of the priceless value of definition and distinction, of 
the import of form and tone, the last thesis, though adroitly ex- 
pressed, is far from convincing——To Ivor Brown was entrusted 
the appraisal of “H. G. Wells” (Holt. $1.00). By way of con- 
firmatory digression, Mr. Brown scores his own classical educa- 
tion as a thing of rags and patches, even though the patches were 
often of richest embroidery. He laments also the difficulty of a 
trained man to further educate himself at the age of twenty-two 
“when the mind has been molded and the memory stiffened.” 
Most people would smile at the second assertion and, after noting 
his facile power of expression, could offer some encouragement 
relative to the first. Mr. Brown keeps Mr. Wells almost in- 
variably in the atmosphere of the superlative. “The Outlines 
of History” are positively invaluable, the most vivid history book 
in the world. Catholics and classicists and envious specialists are 
naturally expected to be offended and horrified. The chapter on 
“Faith and Mr. Britling” is a poignant confusion. Very old 
errors and distortions, begging the question glibly in new tropes, 
enter more than once into the commentary. 
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Sociology 


Home Defense 

OLITICIANS and law-makers are eager and prompt 

in levying taxes to maintain the Home Guard; but 
how many who so glibly chatter about home defense are 
earnestly interested in protecting the home? How many 
are thinking of some genuine method of relieving the 
housing stringency that afflicts our great cities, or of 
quieting the anxiety that dogs the steps, and troubles the 
mind of the small-salaried father of a growing family? 
What effort are they making to promote building? 

The building business is a collective industry. The co- 
operation of many minds and hands is required that the 
finished structure may be complete. Should the architect 
fail to compute the aggregate of materials necessary for 
his plans his calculations would be valueless. His business 
is not merely ‘to design, but to see that heat, light, water, 
ventilation, durability and all the other necessities and 
conveniences demanded by patron and legally appointed 
inspector are clearly provided for in his blue-print. It 
is only after the last detail has been most painstakingly 
thought out and faithfully reduced to scaled drawing and 
printed instruction, that his design can be handed over 
to the contractor for actual erection. That the architect’s 
labor may not be fruitless he must familiarize himself 
with the site on which his proposed building is to stand; 
he must know the general character and habits of the 
type of people who are to occupy and use it; and he 
should have at least a fair acquaintance with the surround- 
ing neighborhood and its architectural appearance that his 
structure may not be a local oddity. All his technical 
knowledge and skill must be brought to bear upon the 
proposition, and employed in its exposition, if his finished 
plan is to meet approval. 

From the architect the plan passes into the hand of the 
contractor; and here it encounters a complete series of 
new elements. Few if any of even the great contractors 
are prepared to handle all the details involved in construc- 
tion; hence the necessity of subletting integral parts to 
other contractors or jobbers. The equipment needed for 
heating is assigned to one company; lighting, to another ; 
plumbing, to a third; cement and its accessories to a 
fourth; while painting and decoration probably require a 
separate contract. The problems that were tested with 
academic precision by the architect, now become living 
realities to the contractor . It is the latter’s business to as- 
semble the needed materials for the structure and to hire 
the men necessary for the actual erection of the building. 
His powers therefore must be both administrative and 
governing. He must have accurate knowledge of the 
sources from which he may obtain all the elements, 
cement, lumber, steel, and the rest that go into the con- 
struction of the building; the method and cost of trans- 
porting them from their place of origin to their place of 
use; and while in transit he must secure himself against 
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damage or loss. All this requires watchfulness, shrewd- 
ness, experience; in a word wise administration. 

But above and beyond all this the successful contractor 
must possess in an eminent degree the far more impor- 
tant qualities that fit him to rule men. He must have the 
wisdom, ability and foresight requisite for dealing with 
the labor representatives, and the intelligence and tact, 
founded on sound common sense, to prevent quarrels, 
lock-outs and strikes. He must so harmonize the inter- 
ests of all concerned that his project may be carried to 
a successful issue within a reasonable time. Determina- 
tion of purpose, promptness of decision, fairness of judg- 
ment must so characterize his management as to compel 
success. To accomplish this effectively calls for the 
possession of great administrative powers. 

Amid the prevailing uncertainty of the market as to 
prices of materials, cost of transportation, wages of 
workmen, and fluctuating rate of interest on borrowed 
capital, can we be surprised that contractors are today 
almost universally adhering to the “cost-plus” plan? 
This “ cost-plus ” plan means that in their written agree- 
ments with their patrons, contractors pledge themselves 
to erect the building at the sum charged for all material 
and labor, and to demand as their own recompense an 
additional fixed amount, usually ten per cent, as their 
salary. This plan while extremely uncertain for the real 
owner, is nevertheless the only safe guarantee for the 
contractor. His investment in tools and implements is 
heavy ; and these are subject to rapid deterioration, often 
accelerated by misuse and carelessness on the part of 
bungling or irresponsible workmen. His bank obliga- 
tions for borrowed capital must be met without default. 
Unless he is a man of independent wealth, in which case 
he would naturally retire from the present day irritations 
that beset industrial enterprises, he is forced to borrow. 
For were his workmen asked even once to wait a single 
day beyond the time due for their pay-envelopes his project 
would be brought to an abrupt halt. If progress is to be 
made at all the pay-envelope must be distributed with 
the certainty of the blowing of the whistle at closing time. 
Hence the absolute need of ready cash, and this ordinarily 
is secured by borrowing the requisite amount from a bank 
or trust company. To obtain this loan the contractor’s 
collateral and credit must be sound. Deprive him of his 
bank credit and you drive the contractor out of business. 
Keen intelligence and remarkable courage are absolutely 
essential to the contractor who proposes not to fail ir 
his profession. Without intelligence, confusion follows; 
without courage, disaster overtakes him. 

Many men today are accused of being profiteers; they 
wilfully take unfair advantage of the necessities of their 
fellow men. A little reflection and just estimate of the 
labor and risk shouldered by the honest contractor who 
faithfully adheres to the “cost-plus” plan clearly ex- 
cludes him from any taint of profiteering. The faults 
inherent in the “ cost-plus,” and they are many, are not 
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of his creation; the protection it atfords him is only his 
just due. His recompense of ten per cent is by no means 
excessive. 

The defects lurking in the “cost-plus” plan, or, 
rather, the economic conditions rendering the use of such 
a plan necessary, are, meantime, doing irreparable dam- 
age to society. Family life is growing more and more 
difficult of preservation. What member of the “ white 
collar”’ class would be rash enough to attempt to build 
a home of his own at the price such an undertaking in- 
volves today? No increase in salary adequate to such 
an enterprise can be reasonably expected by him. No 
legislation competent to cope with the problem is even 
proposed. No disposition to adjust the high cost of living 
to fit the average clerk’s income is discernible in the 
market of life’s necessities. The best that the small-sal- 
aried man can hope for is a decent flat for his growing 
family, but a flat is not a home. Without true homes our 
priceless heritage of freedom shrinks; without genuine 
homes, religion wanes. The Nation needs the growing 
family; religion blesses it. Its only natural and secure 
harbor is the home. M. J. Sirs, S.J. 


Education 
Reflecting College Life 


OME months ago, our newspapers were headlining 
the fact that two magazines edited at two of our 
most prominent institutions of learning had fallen under 
the ban. In one case, the police acted. In the other, 
promptness on part of the college dean precluded the 
necessity of calling upon the power of the secular arm. 
The escapade of the youthful editors was something like 
a nine-days’ wonder, but nothing more. For it is probable 
that very few now remember it, and it is also probable 
that of those who remember a majority will only wonder 
that such violations of good taste, propriety and decency 
are not more common than they actually are. For to a 
very large degree the college magazine reflects college 
life, and if the faculty exercises no care over the religious 
and moral life of its students, we may be sure that a 
materialistic and hedonistic philosophy will flourish. 
The least offending results of this godless negligence 
are to be found in many of our college magazines. The 
more awful consequences are soul-paralyzing. Yet when 
these same magazines are condemned, certain “ broad- 
minded” professors are always at hand to defend the 
“innocent” students, and easy-going editors of influen- 
tial newspapers condone the performance as without 
“malice.” It is high time that the irreligion which is 
flooding our secular institutions be diked. H. G. Wells, 
and others of his school, believe that “education alone ” 
will solve all our problems, be they what they may. As a 
remedy, education promises well, but it has thus far failed 
to cure, even in those places where Mr. Wells’ historical 
disquisitions are accepted as masterpieces. Mr. Wells uses 















terms that are too general; he does not distinguish be- 
tween an education that is Christian and a training that 
is pagan. What we have at present in this country is 
largely pagan. That is why the results in philosophy, in 
literature, in private life and in public, are also pagan. 
Not a few of our many universities are stopping the 
pulse that once kept beat with a Christian heart. The 


baneful ettect of their curriculum is giving the country 
men who do not practise any other rule of life than that 


of “self-expression.” Such universities do not cultivate 
that sense of responsibility which guarantees from the 
pitfall of moral bankruptcy. They ostracize God as the 
French Encyclopedists did, and this stupid geste in- 
evitably elevates the lower faculties at the expense of the 
higher ones. “ The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.” May those who are the professed apostles of 
such a blasphemous system of education come to realize 
with one of their own masters, Voltaire, that it is better 
to know the “penny catechism” than to have a store- 
house of anti-Christian knowledge. 

In condemning the Nassau Literary Magazine, which 
has been published for the past eighty-three years, Pres- 
ident John G. Hibben said that the editor, William 
Moore Spackman, of the class of 1927, had been “ soaked 
in modernist literature and had attempted to go further.” 
This is a partial view of the subject matter. No doubt, 
“ modernist literature ” encourages and fosters the throw- 
ing overboard, as flotsam and jetsam, all conventional 
and ethical restraints, but “ modernist literature” is not 
the primary cause. In fact, the “ Nassau Lit” as it is 
commonly called on the campus is “ modernist literature ”’ 
in pill form. The stuff it contains comes for the most 
part from the students, and the students are simply put- 
ting in practice a philosophy of life that is the tragic re- 
sult of a godless lecture-room. If there is no God what 
matters it that the “ Nassau Lit” and the Harvard Lam- 
poon as well as the Advocate shock and sin against mere 
conventionalities? If the grave be the answer to our 
prayer for peace and happiness, why should we condemn 
those youngsters who are impatient with the Christian 
code of ethics and refractory to the point of positive re- 
volt? President Hibben must reluctantly admit that the 
Nassau Literary Magazine, as condemned, is the frank 
and logical conclusion to falsehoods taught in the name 
of true science and sound psychology. Mr. Spackman’s 
“ Sketches from a Madhouse ”’ is but a byproduct of the 
classroom. Of course, it was good form to remove Mr. 
Spackman as chairman of the editorial board, but that 
does not at all cleanse the now gaping wound of a god- 
less education. It closes it; that is all. 

Morality cannot depend on mere conventionalities, and 
for very obvious reasons. If we wish healthy university 
magazines we must form morally-robust university-men, 
and in order to do this it will be found necessary to acept 
Christianity as fundamental to moral life. To accept 
Christianity as taught by the one true Church is, of 
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course, the ideal. It was Brunétiére who said that all 
social problems are best solved by the Church. In a sense, 
the condemnations of the Harvard Lampoon and Advo- 
cate, as well as the Princeton “ Nassau Lit,” offer a social 
problem. Hence no adulterated Christianity will save the 
situation. As long as we practically teach atheism we 
cannot in justice hope for much decency in our university 
magazines. Where animalism is deified, expect no better 
conduct than that of pagans. 

Not long ago, H. L. Mencken, writing an article on 
the actual status of Johns Hopkins University, deplored 
the fact that the noted institute has fallen below the 
standard set by Daniel Coit Gilman, who presided over 
the destinies of the University from 1875 to 1902. 
“Scholars,” says Mencken, “are a thing of the past» 
Today we put out half-baked journalists and advertise- 
ment salesmen.” This is strong language and indeed 
heroic for a Baltimorean. We are here concerned with 
the moral life of our great universities and without preju- 
dice we may say that it is far better to have simple be- 
lievers and followers of Him who is “ the way, the truth 
and the life,” than lovers and imitators of Socrates. As 
long as our universities undermine the religious life of 
their alumni, so long must we expect to have prurient, 
selacious, and reactionary university magazines. 

THOMAS VAN BEVER. 


Note and Comment 


Honors for 
Priests’ Mothers 
A N interesting incident, suggesting similar action else- 
where, is recorded in the following item from the 
Kansas City Catholic Register of July 16: 

Father John W. Keyes, pastor of St. James parish, is planning 
his annual celebration in honor of the mothers of priests living 
in Kansas City and vicinity to be held in St. James Church, 
Thirty-ninth and Harrison Streets, on Monday morning, July 27. 
The feast of St. Anne, patron of priests’ mothers, occurs Sunday, 
July 26. Mass will be celebrated at 8 o’clock. Afterwards, the 
mothers present will be guests of Father Keyes at breakfast. The 
attending clergy will also be invited to the breakfast. 

In the list are twenty-nine ‘names of mothers to be 
thus honored. It is a record to be proud of and that 
should spur on emulation in other communities. 





The Martyrs’ 
Shrine 


HE new editor of the Pilgrim of Our Lady of 

Martyrs, Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, begins his admin- 
istration with a “ Beatification Number ” of that quarterly, 
which is to appear monthly in the near future. The little 
magazine is devoted to the dissemination of knowledge 
of the work of the first Catholic missionaries to the Indian 
tribes in the State of New York. It tells in the most 
attractive manner of the long efforts for the beatification 
of the first three Blessed of the United States, and adds 
an appreciation of the work of these “Heroes of the 
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North” from the pens of their brother Jesuits, Fathers 
Husslein, Le Buffe and Wynne. The Martyr’s Shrine at 
Auriesville, New York, now takes on a national character 
and the Pilgrim will assist very materially to make it 
better known, and the general Catholic body realize what 
a great spiritual heritage they have in this hallowed spot. 
It will hereafter be the special means of communication 
for Shrine news to the public and an energetic effort is 
being made to secure for it a large number of subscribers. 
The cost is $1.00 a year. The promotion of pilgrimages 
to Auriesville is a leading feature. The Shrine is easy of 
access by the New York Central railroad, or the Hudson 
River steamboats, to Albany. No more delightful place 
could be selected for a week-end outing trip, not to men- 
tion the spiritual benefit to be attained by a visit. There 
will be an extraordinary and memorable eclesiastical cele- 
bration at the Shrine on Sunday, August 16, for which 
the director, Rev. F. A. Breen, S.J., is now preparing. 





Death of 
Cardinal Begin 


IS Eminence Louis Nazaire Cardinal Begin, Arch- 

bishop of Quebec, died on July 19. His death leaves 
the archdiocese in a very unusual condition. Though 
Mgr. Roy automatically became Archbishop of Quebec, 
as he had been given the right of succession, he is very 
ill and not expected to recover. Last fall another Auxili- 
ary was appointed in the person of Mgr. Langlois. The 
deceased Cardinal was born the son of a farmer, in the 
village of Sarosta, June 10, 1840. His early studies were 
made at Laval whence he went abroad finishing at Rome 
and Innsbruck. After his return to Canada he spent 
eighteen years as a professor at Laval. He was made 
Bishop of Chicoutimi, at the age of forty-eight, and in 
1891, coadjutor to the late Cardinal Taschereau with the 
title of Archbishop of Cyrene. 

At the Consistory held on May 25, 1914, Pope Pius X 
elevated him to the Sacred College. Cardinal Begin as- 
sisted in the election of Pope Benedict in 1914, but 
arrived too late for the election of his successor, Pope 
Pius XI, in 1922. The Cardinal was a distinguished 
scholar and the author of several books, among them 
being, “ The Bible and the Rule of Faith.” His pastorals 
were remarkable for their fervor and accuracy of thought. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and a 
patron and a member of different Catholic societies. He 
manifested a deep interest in the working classes, and 
frequently acted as arbitrator between capital and labor, 
and usually managed to secure amicable and satisfactory 
settlements. 





Taxing Church 
Property 


EASURES aimed at the abolition of tax-exemption 
for property holdings of religious and educational 
institutions, are among the favorite activities of radicals 
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in various State legislatures. At the recent convention of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards held in 
Detroit the topic came up in the aspect of the burden it 
put on the actual taxpayers, and a series of resolutions 
was adopted which declared: 


That this association, while favoring the exemption of all prop- 
erty of bona fide religious, educational and charitable institutions 
so far as it may be actually used for the purposes of such organiza- 
tions, is opposed to the exemption of property which is held for 
investment or income-producing purposes even though said income 
may be used for the support of such organizations. 

And be it further resolved that the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards recommends that all income-producing proper- 
ties owned by such organizations shall be taxed where not used 
actually for the purpose of such charitable corporations, or if 
used in part for such purpose and in part for purely commercial 
purposes not merely incidental to the object of such corporation 
that then an equitable division be made between that part of the 
value of such properties used for income-producing purposes and 
that part used solely for the purposes of the organization, which 
latter part only shall be exempt. 


Attention was drawn to the growing tendency of 
trying to exempt also from taxation the property of 
patriotic and professional organizations. 





Reading Course in 
Boy Guidance 


A SPECIAL course in “ Boy Guidance” has been 
prepared under the auspices of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade. Its general purpose is to enable all 
engaged in this work to perfect their knowledge of 
the important subject in question. It is hoped also to 
secure by this means the service of competent leaders 
and instructors who will devote their leisure time to 
the great task of wisely directing our Catholic boys. 
The course can be completed satisfactorily within one 
year. All the publications listed may be obtained from 
the various Brigade headquarters and should be avail- 
able in every public library. The same books are used 
in the Brigade’s correspondence course. Applicants 
for the course, or those desiring certificates should 
apply to General Brigade Headquarters, 260 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. The author 
of the course is the Rev. Father Kilian, O.M.Cap., 
Chief Commissioner of the Brigade. 





Catholic 
World Statistics 


HE Society of the Divine Word of Techny, Illinois, 

nas prepared a table of Catholic statistics that shows 

that there are approximately 312,000 priests in the world. 
It is also estimated that, of the earth’s population of 
1,700,000,000, there are 300,000,000 Catholics. In Africa, 
there is only a priest for every 400 Catholics and 82,000 
pagans; in Oceania, but one priest for every 800 Catholics 
and 110,000 pagans. Not all the mission work, however, 
is needed abroad. At the recent annual Convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association, a paper presented by 
the research specialist of the N. C. W. C. showed that 
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only forty-eight per cent of the Catholic students of the 
higher institutions of learning in the United States attend 
Catholic universities and colleges. Catholic students in 
non-Catholic colleges in 1924 numbered 37,931, Mr. 
Lischka said, as against’ 34,938 in Catholic institutions. 





The New Catholic 
Press Directory 


HE carefully revised “Catholic Press Directory ” 
for 1925 has just made its appearance. The number 
of Catholic papers and periodicals in the United States now 
listed there is 269. College monthlies, iocal fraternal 
organs and similar journals are not included. The 
Catholic character of each publication was officially cer- 
tified at the various chancery offices. Foreign-language 
papers were submitted to a priest of the nationality in 
question. The absence of the Commonweal may possibly 
be noted, but this is not due to any oversight, since the 
new weekly did not enter the field as a specifically Catholic 
journal in the sense of those listed here. 

While some of the publications listed have a rather 
restricted circulation, verv many have passed the 10,000 
or even 20,000 mark, and several have crossed the 100,000 
line in the number of their subscribers. Naturally the 
character of a publication must be taken into account in 
estimating the significance of its circulation. The main 
purpose of the “ Directory,” however, is to disclose the 
advertising possibilities of the Catholic press. A quota- 
ticn offered from Mr. Brisbane, who will be more readily 
accepted as an authority here than in the fields of science 
and religion, calls attention to the “many high-grade 
Catholic publications in the country,” and the unusual 
opportunities they offer for the wise advertiser. Among 
other good things he says: 

There is a field in Catholic publications for every really high- 
grade advertiser, for everything, especially, that appeals to the 
American family as a family—from the most high-priced auto- 
mobile to the ingenious present for the soldier or sailor. This 
truthful statement we seek here to impress upon the able adver- 
tising agents of the country, constantly on the alert for new 
avenues of distribution. Through the Catholic publications, as 
in no other medium, you can reach directly and surely millions 
of well-to-do Catholic families. And your advertisements will 
appear in publications that are not read and tossed aside, but kept 
and cherished from month to month. 

As a conservative estimate of the Catholic population 
of the United States, Mr. Joseph H. Meier, compiler 
and publisher of the “ Directory” and the foremost 
authority on this subject, places the number at 20,738,447. 
These figures are in substantial accord with our own 
statements made at various times, and may definitely be 
regarded as rather below than above the exact statistics, 
could these ever be collected. The “ Official Catholic 
Directory ” can merely offer the chancery figures which 
are not in any sense meant to be a complete accounting 
of the Catholic population in the respective dioceses. The 
new “Catholic Press Directory” ($1.00) is published by 
Mr. Meier at 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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